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For the Companion. 


TRIBULATION’S TRAVELS. 
By Louisa M, Alcott. 

Trib’s favorite hero was Columbus, because } 
he believed in, sought for, and found a new! 
world. The desire of her life was to do the 
same, So she was never tired of hunting after the 
peautifnl country we all believe in when! 
young, and still sigh for when age comes and 
finds us far from its happy shores. H 

This adventurous spirit was born in the young | 
person some of whose travels I am about to re- 
late, and all her life she has been subject to fits 
f restlessness, the only cure for which is a trip 
into the world, on some pretext or other. 

If she had been a boy, she would have run 
away to sea long ago. Being a girl, she has had 
to content herself with these occasional bolts, 
and thongh people laugh at her for them, she 
always brings back an experience worth having, 
f she never finds her Eldorado. | 
Trib began her travels early, and at the age of | 
four, started off one day to find Boston Com- | 
non, Which to her baby fancy, was a promised | 
land of dandelions, green grass, and “lots of 
children.” | TRIBULATIO 

All day she wandered about the streets, enjoy- | 
ing many adventures, and escaping many perils, | ant. On setting out that day, she wore, for the | 
nks to the Fatherly Love that has such little | first time, a pair of new, green shoes; in fact, I | 
in its especial keeping. | believe it was a generous desire to cheer the 
ike a city sparrow, Trib hopped about the | world at large with a sight of these verdant 




















gutters, chirping to herself, in spite of dust and | treasures, which first beguiled Trib to sally 
noise, 2s eare-free and as sure of crumbs when ; forth. But,like many an older philanthropist, 


hunger came. At noon she sat down on a step, 
and thought about dinner. A boy went by with 
abasket of bread, and a brown, plummy bun in 
hishand. Trib’s hungry eye fell upon him, and, | 
putting ont a very dirty little hand, she casually 
remarked ,— 

“Me likes buns.’ 

The Boy paused (let us use a capital B, as the 
oily honor we can pay this unknown benefac- 
tor), looked at the shabby mite on the door-step, 
saw the wistful eyes, heard the eager tone, and 


her efforts were neither understood nor appre- | 
ciated, and she found only disappointment, loss | 
and ridicule. 

The beautiful shoes were taken off in tatters 
that night, and hung up in the nursery, as a si- 
lent warning against further straying from the 
path of duty. 

Well does Trib remember the remorse and 
shame that burdened her small soul, as she sat 





| and dismay of her much-enduring family. 


Certain blue hills, far away, possessed a strong | 
attraction for her, and she spent hours wonder- 
ing what could be seen from their tops. 

Up one of these enticing hills went a pleasant | 


ties, all “‘spoilt-ed,” and expiating her sins, by | 
loved his little neighbor better than himself, for | being tied to the arm of the sofa, under which | 
even with that first delicious bite melting in | capacious piece of furniture she precipitately re- | 
hismouth, he put the beautiful, brown bun into | tired, when visitors came in. 


the outstretched hand, and went on without a| But, alas! even this humiliation could not 
word, 








on the floor, contemplating the pretty ankle-| off on some wild-goose chase, to the perplexity | 


| to rest, the murmuring tree-tops seemed to say, 
“Turn again! Turn again!” as the bells did to 
Whittington. 
Perched on a stone, all alone in the wood, Trib 
had a talk with that inconvenient little voice 
that so often spoke up from within, and spoiled 
her fun. She resisted all persuasions, however, 
turned a deaf ear to suggestions of no good- 
night kiss from mamma, no bed-time frolic with 
baby, and no story-telling, under the blankets, 
with sister Nan. The run-away fit was very 
_ Strong that day, and the desire to spend one 
night, at least, in a barn, proved irresistible; for 
| all of a sudden Trib scampered off, as if trying 
| to run away from her own conscience. 
| She kept on fora mile or two, when daylight 
| began to fade, and the sight of a barn in a lone- 
| ly field suggested a halt, for the mud got worse 
; and worse, the wind was cold, and the blue hills 
| were lost in a gray mist. 
, Jt was rather dark in the barn, and no swal- 
| lows made it lively with their social twittering. 
; But Trib was very tired, so she made a cosy 
| nest in the hay, prudently put on her dry hose, 
| ate her very dry supper, and curled herself up 
| to go to sleep, after singing a hymn, as she 
| thought all pilgrims did on such occasions. 
There were no cows or horses in the barn, so 
you may imagine that even this bold young 
rover was rather startled on hearing something 





N’S TRAVELS, 


shining hours, but to Trib, life was one long hol- 
iday, for she had had a fall, and the doctor had | 
forbidden study for a long time. * | 
Trib liked that prescription immensely, and | ™0Ve about down below. . 

proved its virtue by growing tall and strong, ac-| _ She peeped over the loft, but could see nothing 
tive.aud. gay, and laying up a stove: of health, jin the lower gloom, where an old hay-cart looked 
that served her well for thirty years. | like the skeleton of some strange animal. 

She called out, “Who is there?” but no one 


if afew more doctors would advise the same ; 
| answered, and a queer, scratching sound was 


treatment for half the pale, listless girls one sees | 
now-a-days, it is my private opinion that the ol- | heard. ee * ’ 
ogies and isms they waste so much time over, | Perhaps it is a bear,” she thought, with a 
would be well replaced by the health, spirits and | quake, recalling the nursery legends of naughty 
rosy beauty they so sadly lack. children being eaten by these shaggy beasts. 

But, in spite of Trib’s freedom, the exploring ; But another story popped into her head at the 
mania still broke ont at intervals, and led her | ®#™¢ time, and suggested a way of escape, if 
| one was needed, 

The little girl, in the immortal tale of the 
“Three Bears,” jumped out of the window, and 
saved her life, and here was a square sort of 
' door close by, out of which she could slip ata 
moment’s warning. 

She opened it and looked down, It was a good 


| 
| 


| quench the ardor of the young Columbus in pet-} road, and Trib felt unconquerable longings to \ 














That was Trib’s first lesson of the good Sa- | ticoats, for she had tasted the delights of adven- | travel there, and see what lay beyond. So, after 
maritan, for many had passed by, but none had | ture, had “paddled her own canoe’’ for a day, | much meditation, this restless midge decided to 
stepped to help her till he came. | and could not forget the rapture of seeing all the | go, and made her preparations with the speed 

Ithink, at that moment, there was born in her world before her where to choose. i and secrecy of an old traveller. 
baby heart a sincere regard for boys, which nev-| Vainly did she shed quarts of penitential! Two “ship-breads,” as she called certain stony- | 
et has died ont. And I remember, that even | tears, and promise truly, truly never to run! hearted biscuits, and two apples were her provi- | 
then, as she ate the welcome bun, she gratefully away again; no sooner was the gate left open, sions. A small tin mug, a hymn-book and a} 
hoped that no one would scold him because he | the parental back turned, the eye of nursey : pair of stockings composed her luggage. This | 
gave it away; also, that for years, bakers’ boys | averted fora wink, than the promises were for- | last item showed uncommon forethought, for | 


leap in-the dark, but she made up her mind to 
take it rather than be eaten; and dropping qui 
etly down by the opening, she waited for the foe. 

Very soon it came. First, the scratching 
stopped, then something took a leap, came climb- 
ing up the beams and began to rustle through 
the hay on a lower loft. 

Trib got all ready to tumble out, and looked 
with all her might to see what this fearful mon- 


Were objects of the tenderest interest to her, es-| gotten, and Tyib was off, like a kite when the | the roads were in a bad state, and Trib knew | ster might be, for alarm and a sense of naughti- 


Pecially if they had freckled noses and red hair. | string breaks. what sore throats were. 


cor little Trib did not find her new world | Many a delightful soar she had, and many a | 


to “fink ’bout it.” | preferred to play with “little paddies,” as young lently, to play, But, instead of digging virtuous- 
But, before she had made up her mind to cry, | Ireland was disrespectfully called in those days. ly in her little garden, or taking tracts and tea 
4 second friend appeared in the likeness of a! Yes, her chief desire was to go down among the | to some poor old woman, as model girls do, she 
big Newfoundland dog, who surveyed her with | ash-heaps, oyster-shells, and rubbish, out of tucked up her skirts, and trudged briskly away 
such 4 benevolent aspect, and treated her so hos-; which Aladdin-like palaces have now grown, | towards the distant hills. 
pitably, that she nestled up to him, and fell fast | and there disport her naughty self with the jolly| It was a dull, cool afternoon in early spring. 
asleep, sure that it was all right now, and papa | ragamuffins, who did the honors of their mud-| Patches of snow still lingered, here and there; 
Would come and find her pretty soon. | puddles with all the lavish hospitality of their | and rivers of mud made the roads hard-to travel. 
Distracted papa did not find her, but the} race. But budding boughs swung in the fresh wind, 
town-crier did, and took her to his house for re-|_ There was a delicious air of freedom about | blades of grass made sunny nooks look green, 
pairs, after he had persuaded the dear dog to| that dirty spot, full of childish treasures and|and blue-jays screamed, “It’s spring! it’s 
yield up his sleepy charge. | delights, which was as tempting to Trib as were | spring!” as they flitted about the leafless trees. 
Here Miss Trib was discovered, some time lat- | the gold regions of California, or as the African} Trib’s dearest playmates were birds and flow- 
“, sitting up in state, and eating bread and mo-| deserts are to adventurous men. ers, brooks, and all the little wood-people, who 
lasses out of a resplendent tin plate, with letters} To this day, a whiff from the dock, a well-| now replaced the fairies in whom she once firmly 
all round the edge thereof. | stored rubbish pile, or a group of happy chil-| believed; so she did not feel lonely as she 
regret to say that this bad child did not ex-| dren revelling in mud-pies, brings back those | walked, but answered the jays, welcomed the 
~ the joy one would expect on being restored | joyful days, and wakes again the old desire to | grass, and bade the brown buds hurry up. 
to her family. She howled dismally when torn | run away. But it was not quite so easy to trot off, as in the 
“om her banquet, and was only pacified by the| When she was about ten, the family moved | days of the green shoes, for Trib’s conscience 
gut of the alphabetical platter, which she bore | into the country, and there Trib had full swing, | had waked up, and her heart had many tender 
sumphantly away, sticking to the bosom of her | being allowed to climb trees, paddle in brooks, | little ties to keep it steady, in spite of wilful fan- 
“apidated pinafore like an ancient breastplate. | and race with boys, to her heart’s content. Oth- [cies and wandering feet. 
Now mark the punishment that befell this tru- er children went to school, and improved their; Therefore, when she sat down in a pine wood 








She always went in light-marching order, so | 
that day, and at nightfall, dirty, tired, hungry, | queer place she came down in. How shocked | these trifles were hidden about her, and after | 
and forlorn, she sat down on another door-step, | good children will be, when I mention that she | making a hearty dinner, she went out, appar- | 


| ness magnified every sound. 

All of a sudden a small gray animal bounded 
up the slope of hay with a soft, familiar sound, 
and, instead of going head first out of the win- 
dow, Trib uttered a cry of joy as she received 
into her arms her own dear old Puss, purring 
like a small organ. 4 

Such a hugging and kissing as that cat got! 
and she returned it as well as she could by put- 
! ting a muddy paw on each of Trib’s shoulders, 
| and licking her face with a very rough, yet very 
| loving tongue. 
| “Dear old Sally! Did you come all this way 
|to find me? I haven’t any supper for you, un- 
less you catch a mouse, but you shall sleep in 
| my nest, and to-morrow we will go on together,’’ 
|said Trib, drying the little wet paws on her 
| Shawl, for Sally’s stockings could not be changed, 
| unfortunately. 
| Mrs. Puss lay a few minutes resting after her 
| long wall, and Trib felt much happier with her 
| cheek on that soft pillow, for now she owned 
| that she had been lonely. 
| But Tabby had no thoughts of staying all 
night, for she had three beautiful kits at home, 
'and must go back to them as soon as she had 
| found and restored this truant to her mother. 

80 she soon got up, and bade Trib follow her 
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in the purty sert of mew with which pussy- ; ‘rom this duty, no seeking for fortune, no hunt-| “My father? Well, he wasn’t never a judge | said, convinced now, if never before, that | had 


mothers cl; their chikhen, saying as plainly‘a 
a cat could,— 


esa 


| 


«he ; 


ng for ealth or happiness; head, heart and 
pands were all needed here, and Trib’s daily les- 





, 


“Come,.deay rit is ftinfe to, go, for it is getting | so was one of patience, cheerfulness and tender 


late, and iftdmmn willl angions.”” . 


Trib pretended “she did not*untlerstand} bai‘ 


Sally made her meaning perfectly clear by going 
to and fro between Trib and the ladder, and 
mewing loudly. This she did so persistently and 
persuasively that even naughty Trib could not 
resist. 

“She wants her kitties, and wont go without 
me, so | suppose | must give up my plan this 
time for her sake,” said Trib, secretly glad of an 
excuse to return to the comfort and protection of 
home. 

Down she scrambled, to Sally’s great joy, and 
led by that faithful friend, went back along the 
dark and muddy road, which had few charms 
for her now. How long the way seemed, and 
how much pleasanter the lights of the village 
looked than the misty hills, now only great, dim 


{ service. 


( ‘But I think that in walking down this path— 
| please God, very slowly ~Trib will discover how 
all roads end here; and after following many oth- 
ers, will learn that the one wherein she tries to 
walk contentedly, with Love and Duty for com- 
panions, is that which leads most surely to the 


find. 
ibis io 


For the Companion. 
EXCHANGED. 
By Alice Robbins. 

“I suppose I must write those letters to-night,” 
said Uncle Job, “but 1 declare 1 wouldn’t if I 
could help it. P’m half asleep now—but they 
must go by to-morrow morning’s mail.” 

“Why didn’t you do it to-day?” said Aunt 





shadows in the night. 

When she reached the little cottage, Trib peeped 
in at the window, feeling that home was a com- 
fortable place, after all, and something in the 
sight of the dear faces round the table made her 
say, with a choke in her voice,— 

“Lam glad [ came home.” 

Trib expected that her return would make a 
great sensation; but it so happened her mother 
thought she was safe at a neighbor’s, and had 
felt no anxiety whatever. 

This was a blow; for in those days Trib liked 
to be an object of interest, and she was much 
disgusted at the laughter with which her adven- 
ture was greeted. 

Sally got all the praise, and she deserved it, 
for it must have cost hera hard struggle to leave 
her interesting family, and follow her little mis- 
tress from a sense of duty. Trib was very grate- 
ful, and shared her supper generously with old 
Sally, who lay luxuriantly among her downy in- 
fants, and purred her sweetest lullaby. 

“Well, Ldon’t care. The kits are glad to see 
us home again, if no one else is. Next time we'll 
all go together and never come back,”’ said Trib, 
as she gave them a good-night cuddle, and tum- 
bled into bed, worn out. 

But the next time did not come for many years, 
and then she did not carry any pussies with her. 
At twenty-one, Trib packed a little trunk, took 
twenty dollars she had earned herself, and set 
out to find her fortune. This was a harder road 
to travel than that muddy one, but she got to 
the hill-top, and found that only steeper moun- 
tains were beyond. 

For a long time she earned her bread by sew- 
ing, teaching and writing; and when she had 
proved that she could support herself by the 
work of her own head, heart and hands, she felt 
that she had found her fortune, and went home 
to be received like a hero who had conquered a 
kingdom. 

Ten years later she tried another road, and 
though it was a sad and dangerous one, it led to 
the best and bravest hours of her life. When 
the war broke out, Trib was all alive with patri- 
otisin, and as she could not fight with the “boys 
in blue,” she insisted on going to nurse them 
when they got the worst of it. So away she 
travelled again with the little old trunk, full of 
high hopes and heroic plans, folded up among 
the gray gowns and hospital aprons. 

But Trib’s campaign was a short one. She 
forgot she had a body, and soon fell ill; so she 
was mustered out, and ignominiously carried 
home done up in blankets. That was nearly the 
last of Trib’s travels; but she had not learned 
where all the roads went, nor climbed the high- 
est hills, so she struggled up again, and slowly 
got ready for another trip. 

She had all her life longed to go across the sea, 
and at last the time came. But nothing is ever 
quite perfect in this word of ours, and the jour- 
ney that once would have been all delight, now 
was much marred by weariness and pain; for 
health once lost is hard to catch again, and Trib 
chased the blooming goddess all over Europe in 
vain. 

“[ wonder where I shall travel next?’ she 
thonght, after she got back from that long jaunt 
and fell to work again. 

Very soon the way appeared. 


ov” 


Close at home 


it was, & narrow path leading downward, with | Why, I felt—I can’t begin to tell how I felt! | 


many hard steps to take, much shade, and only 


here and there a sunny nook, where the travellers | their life; but where to put my hands, I didn’t 


could rest a little, and look out towards the tran- 
quil western sky. 


years had led unruly Trib up that steep hill 
called life. Now the old mother was going down, 


and who should help her but the daughter for 


whom she had done so much? 


Hetty, with a smile in the corners of her mouth. 
| She was quite sure, you see, what the answer 
would be. 

“QO, I forgot it.” 

Of course, Uncle Job—one of the best fellows 
that ever lived, as he was called—always forgot 
till the very last moment. The consequence was 
| some things were badly done, I sat at the table 
as he wrote, and read the two notes while he 
was directing the envelopes. The first one ran 
as follows: 

“DEAR JOHN,—I have found a boy for you, as 
you spoke of wanting an apprentice. He will be 
sent by his father to-morrow. In the main, you will 
find him a good fellow, only rather odd. German 
(his father’s name is Robert German) thinks more of 
himself than his fifteen years should warrant, but 
you will know how to correct that fault. A little 
discipline—a taste of hard work, coarse fare, etc.— 
will do it. You may expect him at about six, P. M. 

“Yours, Jos LANSING.” 

“There, that one is disposed of,” said Uncle 
Job, as he finished it, and forthwith he com- 
menced the second letter. 

“DEAR JACK,—Judge Black wished me to write 
you, as something has happened to his right hand, 
that Lawrence will start to-morrow by the first train. 
He will reach your place by seven, P. M. Show him 
every attention, for he is a fine fellow, and will, by- 
and-by, be able to confer favors. A word to the 
wise is sufficient. Lawrence is seventeen, and a fine, 
gentlemanly little fellow. 


“Yours, JOB LANSING.” 


“Do they both live in the same town?” 
asked. 

“Yes,” said Uncle Job, placing the letters in 
envelopes, “hardly a stone's throw apart—only 
Jack Green has got the handsomest place in 
town, and John Trimble lives in a tumble down 
two-story shanty. Jack has lots of children, and 
John has none, or but one.” 

Something happened while we were talking, 
and Uncle Job, in his careless fashion, forgot 
what he was about, and directed the letters so 
that each was sent to the wrong person. The re- 
sult was not pleasant, as you shall see. I will 
give you the experience of the two boys, 


I 


Robert German’s Story. 

When I reached the depot, I met a man 
dressed in livery. 

“Are you the young gentleman sent by Mr. 
Job Lansing?” says he. 

I said yes, and was led to a splendid carriage. 
| | hardly knew what to say or do—for IT had my 
old clothes on, mother thinking I had better save 

my best suit, which was packed away in my old 
black trunk. 
“Any baggage?” asked the coachman, and I 
pointed out my trunk. 

You should have seen the feliow grin. When 
we stopped before the handsomest house I had 
ever seen, I was absolutely scared. 1 could 
scarcely get down out of the carriage, for there 
was the hall all ablaze with light, and great gas 

| lamps outside the door; 2nd I could see young 
' ladies, splendidly-dressed, in the parlor. 





| 


| room, and I hope they'll give me some grub, for 
| Pm awfully hungry.” 

| Well, what do you think? If they didn’t all 
| meet me in the hall, and begin to jabber! I 
| might as well have stood on my head for all I 
| could ‘hear any thing they said, for about five 
| minutes. 


| Didn’tI act like a fool, sitting on a yellow sat- 


o| 


| in sofa, with a young lady each side of me? 
| They talked as if they’d known our folks all 
| 

| know. 

| question that had been asked me. 


| sir.” 


| “Why, your father,” savs he, and I saw the 


No more adventures now, no running away | girls giggle behind their fans. 


beautiful new country the little child set out to | 


Thinks I, “They'll take me into some back- 


| At last they let me alone, and a tall man, who 
This journey she did not take alone, for on her | stood on the hearth, looking down on me, asked 
arm leaned the dear old mother who for forty | how the judge was. That was the first direct | 


| Says I, “I don’t know what judge you mean, 


as I know on,” says I. “If he was, 1 wouldn't been decoyed to the wrong house, and that yg). 
be learning a trade, anyhow.” | ther my purse nor my watch were safe. 

“Are you joking, my lad?” asks the man. “No, sir,” was the blunt response; “our boys 
wwe father, Judge Black, is one of my most | never go out after nine o’clock. If they do, they 
valued friends.” find the door locked upon them.” : 

“Judge Black! Judge Black!”? Says1; “why,| “But I have come”—— 
you aint a taking me for his son, all of you?’ | “I know all about you, sir, and J see I’ve gota 
saysI. ‘No, sir! my father’s an honest carpen- | hard one to manage. You were very foolish to 
| ter as works for his living. He don’t go and | travel in store clothes—and they are almost top 
| clear criminals in court, you better believe.” | fine, any how, for your station in life. 

At this the girls got up, as if they were fright- “What do you mean, sir?” I asked, angrily, 
ened, and I rather think they screamed; I don’t , feeling thoroughly insulted. 
know, as I was just a little confused. “O, come, now, don’t put on any of your airs 

“What is your name?” asked the tall man. before me; it wont do. If you’re to be an ap. 

“Bob German,” says 1; and then there was a] prentice of mine, remember that [I’m death oy 
scene. | shoddy.” 

I was politely told that ’'d got in the wrong | I was too angry to speak for a moment. 
house, and sent off to find my way as best I| “Pray, who are you, sir? And for whom do 
could. I don’t know which fellow felt the best | you take me?” I asked him, as soon as I could 
|—the tall man or I—to be rid of each other. recover my breath. 
| However, it all came out right in the end. | “WhoamI? Why, John Trimble, your jigs. 
| ter, as you'll find in more ways than one, if yoy 
| give me any of your impudence.” ; 

I anticipated a good deal of pleasure in going; “But,” said I, “Iam Judge Black’s son, and] 
to see my father’s old friend for the first time, | don’t know what you mean by proclaiming your 
Col. Green, as he was called. When I arrived at | self my master. I came to this place on a visit 
C— , I was looking about anxiously. A man | to Col. John Green, a merchant, and you have 
stood there, oddly dressed, with a slouch felt hat , decoyed me here—for what purpose I’m sure] 
that hardly showed his eyes. {don’t know. One thing I’m certain of—yoy 

“Mr. Job Lansing send you?” he asked. | can’t keep me here to-night, not if I can finds 

“1 think Mr. Lansing wrote you”’—I began. _|{ hotel in the place.” 

“O, never mind any nonsense,” he interrupt-| “You never saw such a transformation as that 
ed; “come along with me.”’ {man underwent. He could hardly make hin- 

This was such a queer invitation that I hardly | self small enough, so he sat down. 
| knew what to do. | “Well, that beats the jingo!” he said, slap 
| “lve a trunk here, sir,” says I. ping his knee, and then followed apologies ani 

“Express it, then, or get some one to carry | regrets. 
it; I can’t wait.” | After awhile I found that two young fellows 

I did express it to the right address, and then | had simply been exchanged; but by next mom 
followed what I thought to be a remarkably rude | ing, sir, we each one sat at the right breakfas. 
servant. table, to our mutual satisfaction. 

We went across a square, and into a street 
that seemed to be full of tenement houses. The 
steps were covered with women and children, 
; and boys and dogs filled the walks and the gut- 
ters. 

Finally we stopped before a not particularly 
neat-looking building, and I followed him up the 
steps in a sort of maze, On we went, into what 
I supposed was the parlor, in the midst of which 
stood a child’s carriage. There was a spider- | 
legged piano in the room, a red and green car- 
pet, split cane chairs, a red sofa, two candle- 
sticks on the shelf, and a whole row of old-fash- 
ioned photographs. 

The, man threw his hat on the first chair, told 
me to sit down, and then left the room. It was get- 
ting dark, and presently one of the most uncouth- 
looking Irish girls I ever saw, came in with one 
of those small, portable, shade kerosene lamps, 
and if ever I was thoroughly interviewed by a 
pair of shrewd eyes, I was by hers. Finally, af- | aiecey 
ter setting the lamp down, she gave one tremen- Through the long evenings cries of “Gruppy"" 


dous grin. “Gruppy!” “Gruppy!” continually filled the hall 
“You’s the new boy, I s*pose.’’ 


and so active was he in running about that one look 

“New boy!” says I, with such emphasis that | ing on might have imagined there were a doz 
the smile faded from her mouth, and she rather Gruppies in as many different places the same mit 
hurried out of the room, casting a grim glance | "te- 
behind her. Among the many performers were (as might t 
“Well, this is pleasant,” said I to myself. | expected) some self-important young men, who, 8 


ry 





Lawrence Black’s Story. 
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For the Companion. 


GRUPPY’S HEROISM, 


Ina gymnasium in the city of New York, whic 
we will call the “Hercules,” there was employed, 
| not many years ago, a boy attendant, thirteen yeas 
of age, who bore the name of “Gruppy.” 

He was a hard-worked little fellow, and none to 
well paid. In the winter-time the gymnasium hai 
some four hundred members, and Gruppy had t 
dance attendance for them all in turn; indeed, 
sometimes it seemed that as many as fifty wanted 
him atonce. It was his duty to carry basins of we 
ter, sponges and towels, to those who needed thea 
in the hall; also to keep the clubs, dumb-bells aul 
lifting-weights in good order. He was obliged 
drag up the mattresses for those who wishied to pm 
tice the “hand-spring;’’ to attend to the scales for 
those who wished to be weighed; to lift up and al 
just the “high-leap; and to do a hundred othe 
things that the gymnasts did not choose to do then 


































Gruppy expressed it in private, “put upon him,” ¢ 
rT. 4 te » § - ° , . ’ 

What does it geen Why has the man made him do unnecessary service merely to gratilf 
brought me here? When are we going to Mr. | 4 whim for ordering him around 

Green’s ?” 


The most obnoxious of them was named Salt 
a broad-shouldered, powerful but ugly-looking fe 
low, who was one of the three leading athletesit 
the society. He was perpetually calling for Gropjf 
to bring him ice-water which he did not driuk,' 
tighten his belt which he would at once want lo 
ened again, to screw up the vaulting-horse, W 
he would immediately find to be too high or too 
after Gruppy had arranged it exactly as he & 
rected. 

Gruppy always obeyed Salter, but of cours 
could not help regarding him as more an ene 
than a friend. 

He had one friend, however, who was quite # 
match for his enemy. This was a young mau pan 
; Van Velt. He was as strong as Salter, but mu 
| more graceful, and besides, he was a manly, anh 
ae | some-looking fellow. He was also very quiet, 
I couldn’t have done it if my fortune depend- | never exhibited his strength for the admiration 
ed upon it, so T answered that I was not hungry, | others, though it was well known that he w* 
j had had a late dinner, and was exceedingly re- | lithe and active a man as there was in the whole 

lieved when the door was shut again. Salter disliked Van Velt, in whom he saws 
| midable rival; but Van Velt seemed hardly evet* 
. : think of Salter at all. ; 
down to supper. She must have told him of my | pans matters stood, when about the middl 4 
refusal, for I distinctly heard him say,— | January, the idea of a public exhibition was spol 

“We'll take the starch out of him before long. of in the gymnasium. The members all favoreé 
Lansing told me in the letter that he’s a proud | and preparations were immediately begun. 
young chap. Let him alone.” | Salter looked upon this as an opportunity to p™ 

I began to grow impatient. | his superiority over Van Velt. He began t vr 

“How long are you going to keep me here?” | SD TE TOD aE ee —_ — 
| I asked him, when he came in again. | Reng OF. Oe we eee gr Sallé 
“How long? Well, as long as you behave much more popular with the members tl } 


and though actuated by no mean jealousy of li 
yourself, [reckon. Perhaps you’re tired enough | val, he pe not the saben to aoe his friends 
to go to bed.” 


prove unjust to himself. 
| “ITI rather think [ll go out for a walk,’ I!  Gruppy was delighted with the prospect. 


The photographs attracted my attention. I 
have seen whole families of them before, but 
these were so peculiarly ugly and solemn, that 
they all looked like members of a funeral pro- 
cession following some uglier ancestor. 

Thad hardly got through with this inspection 
| before a door opened, and almost instantly, the 
atmosphere was invaded with the smell of on- 
ions, a vegetable that is particularly odious to 
me. ‘A little woman, as broad as she was long, 
with a face very much as they picture the sun in 
the comic almanacs, stood before me. 

“He said likely you'd be hungry. Wont you 
come out to supper?” she asked, in a cheery 
voice. 








| Presently I heard the man come in, and sit 
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peat “em all,” he said to himself, with a knowing | 
nod. “He’s in good muscle just now, and there’s 
only Salter and Jones that he need be afraid of.” 
At the first opportunity he approached his hero | 
andspoke to him about the exhibition. Van Velt 
was standing before the parallel-bars in his buck- | 
skin tights. Gruppy touched him on the arm. | 
“Aint you going to do the Flying Squirrel next | 
Monday, sir?” | 
Van Velt looked down, with a quizzical smile on | 
his handsome features. 
«Do you want to get me out of the world, Grup- 


ov 


PY: 
“Why, no, sir! but’’— 

“But what?” 

“Burt you do it splendidly, sir. It’s the best thing | 
done here, and if you want to beat ’em, you've got 
to do it, Lguess, because Salter has bragged that’”?— 

“Don't tell secrets, Gruppy.” 

Gruppy stopped and looked confused. 

“Well, Gruppy,” said Van Velt, “I really thought 
of doing the trapeze act. It’s dangerous, I know, 
but for that very reason the fellows will, I sup- 
pose, expect it of me.” 

There was no time to hear more, for nowa loud, 
angry voice cried,— 

“Gruppy, Gruppy! Ifere, Gruppy!”’ 

Gruppy started. It was Salter; and he darted off 
to attend to him. 

Van Velt looked after the boy and caught Salter’s 
eye. He was glaring across the hall with a red face. 

“Does that boy belong to vou or to the hall?” he 
shouted. 

Van Velt took no notice of him, but proceeded 
with his exercise. 

Later in the evening, Van Velt and two or three 
others were over near the spring-jump, talking and 
laughing. Salter was behind them, putting up fifty 
pound balls. 

“Gruppy,” he cried, “bring me the twenty-pound 
elubs.”” 

“What, over here, sir?” 

“Of course, over here, stupid.” 

“It’s against the rules, sir, to use the clubs on this 
side.” 

“Go and get the elubs,”’ thundered Salter. Every- 
body turned around to look. 

Gruppy went off murmuring, and in a moment 
eane back, tugging the huge, bulky implements 
over the floor. 

“Here,”’ said Salter, “now carry these balls back.” 

“I don’t believe I can lift em, sir.” 

“Then roll them!” 

Gruppy looked distressed. He knew this was 
against the rules also, but he did not like to say so. 
Snddenly he saw a million stars. Salter had dealt 
him a staggering blow on one side of his head, and 
was about to-follow it up with one more on the 
other side, when Van Velt jumped in between the 
two. 

Salter, who was angry enough before, now become 
enraged, and like lightning, struck a fearful blow at 
his rival's face. 

jut Van Velt, as expert in boxing as in every 

other exercise, was too quick for him. He parried 
the blow, and at the same instant administered a 
rapid one to Salter, whose heels flew up into the air 
while he plunged over backwards. 

There was a scene directly. All hands rushed to 
the spot, when Salter bounded to his feet. He tried 
to spring at his adversary, but the young men inter- 
fered, 

“Hands off! No fighting here!’ was the cry. 

Van Velt looked flushed, but he kept command of 
himself. 

Gruppy, pale and frightened at the tumult he had 
caused, stood trembling hehind his protector. 

After a great deal of talk and bluster, Salter was 
finally induced to keep the peace. He drew off, 
overpowered by numbers, but meanwhile breathing 
Vengeance. Gruppy did not forget his furious eyes 
and his quivering lips, as he threatened Van Velt. 

“0; say.” he whispered, touching his hero on the 
arm, “what do you think he’ll do?” 


“Do, Gruppy?” was the light response. ‘“Noth- 
ing. I'm sorry I struck him, because it isn’t gentle- 
mauly to strike even a bully. I ought to have parried 
his blow without hitting back, and that would have 


ended the matter.’ 


“Ali,” thought Gruppy, shaking his head as he 
Went about his work, “‘he says Salter wont do any- 
thing. I know better than that. I know better than 


that.” 


Salter's savage looks and savage words continued 
He could not get them out of his 
mind. Ho lay awake half of that night, tossing to 
and fro in his bed, fancying every kind of disaster to 


to haunt him. 


Van Velt. 


The exhibition was only two days distant. During 
these two days Gruppy watched both Salter and Van 
Veltnarrowly. Salter was silent, and his face had 
shard, bad expression, and Gruppy noticed how he 
eyed his rival at times, especially in the trapeze ex- 
ercise. When Van Velt executed the flying swing 
So easily and gracefully, high up in the air, and the 
crowd of gymnasts applauded him, Salter’s face 
Would gather an ugly look, and he would clench his 
teeth and hands with ill-suppressed hatred. Gruppy 


saw all this. 


“He'll do something wicked to Van yet,” he mur- } 
“He’s thinking about it all the 


mured to himself. 
time.” 


The boy grew more and more uneasy. If he couk 


only scare his handsome friend a little, just to make | ety. 
him cautions! But that was out of the question.| “O, Van Velt! Van Velt! ShallI save you. Shall 


He felt that he was helpless. 


r “I'll look after him, though,” decided Grappy. 
If he wont be eareful, J will, Tl keep an eye on 


Salter.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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The day came on the evening of which the exhibi- 
tion was to take place. It was snowing, and very 
cold. Butin spite of the weather, the attendance 


The seats were nearly all full. The assemblage | 

numbered many fair young ladies, and their pres- 

ence and frequent applause made the scene a bright 
would be large, for the tickets had all been taken. | and inspiring one. A great clapping of hands arose 

The hall was decorated, and a great number of seats | from every quarter just as Gruppy got inside. 

were arranged for the accommodation of the visit-| He looked up in terror, He saw Van Velt stand- 

| ing upright upon the gallery from which the trapeze 
bars swung. His noble form looked doubly noble 

‘now. His face was brilliant. He was handsomer 
than ever before. If he leaped down, the rope 
would snap and he would fall—to instant death! 

, No wonder that Gruppy gasped, unable to find his 
voice. He leaned forward on tiptoe, extending his 
arms and gesticulating wildly. His tongue clung to 

| the roof of his mouth. 

| Van Velt was about to jump. Gruppy burst 

| through the line of spectators, and stooping down, 

within the other and about four feet shorter. | seized the corner of a thick mattrass that lay upon 

Grasping the bar of one of these, Van Velt was to | the floor, and with insane strength, dragged it into 

leap from near the ceiling at one end of the hall and | the middle of the arena, as he did this, his voice 

sweep swiftly through the air, and then, hanging by | arose with a shriek that froze the blood of every one 
his feet, he would grasp a pendant rope at the other | who heard it. 

end. Midway in his flight he was to perform several | “Stop! Stop, Van Velt!” 

turns, which required great agility and daring. | It was too late. The gymnast had swung from his 

Gruppy looked at this trapeze in the weird light, | perch. 

and felt a dread creep over him. “If he should | There was a dull snap—the fearful sight of a fall- 

fall!” he gasped. “O, ifhe should! I'll just take a | ing man, a great, shuddering cry, then a sickening 

look at it,’”’ said he, I want to be certain that it’s all | shock—and all the horrified spectators simultaneous- 
right.” lly started forward from their seats, while strong 

The trapeze was attached to a strong beam near | 


j; men rushed down and lifted two helpless human 
the roof of the building, full fifty feet above the | podies from the mattrass. 


floor. To this beam were also attached four ladders,| Van Velt, in falling, had struck Gruppy down 
two at either end, arranged like an inverted V, for | also. 

sealing and vaulting exercise. Pass over the wild confusion of the pitiful scene 
Gruppy slowly ascended one of these ladders‘ and glance into the hospital where, next morning, 
j towards the lofty beam. He gained the top and! the splendid young gymnast and his boy benefactor 
| looked down, thinking how brave Van Velt must be | lay on contiguous beds. The former had a broken 
to leap into such a depth as that. He was now quite | ar; 
in the dark, but he could still see the floor. Sudden- 
ly he heard the sound of footsteps. ‘Who's come 
here at this time?” queried he of himself. He 
stared down. A dark figure crossed the floor to the 
foot of the ladders opposite the one Gruppy had 
come up. Ina moment he saw this figure begin to 
climb the ladder—silently but surely, swiftly. 

Here was some one accustomed to the place— “Nonsense, Gruppy. But who did that?” 

there could be no doubt of that. Gruppy crouched | «Jt was Salter; with a file, I guess. He filed the 
low, and worked himself along the timber further | rope half through. It would make it look as if it 
back into the darkness. He made no noise, and he ! was wore out with chafing.’’ There was a pause. 
was perfectly screened by the gloom. Inamoment! «@ruppy.” : 

the climber reached the top. He was a large man, | “Yes, sir.” 

and Gruppy could hear him breathing. | God bless you.” 

Presently he began to move along the beam | Van Velt was sincere when he uttered that bene- 
towards Gruppy. Gruppy shivered, but made no! diction. From the time that he left the hospital— 
noise. The trapeze hung between them. | and Gruppy’s recovery was slower that his own-—he 
Gruppy understood it all now! He watched like a | made it his study te reward the poor boy’s simple de- 
hawk from his perch. The man groped with his | votion, and the courageous promptness of his aid on 
hands round the great staples which held the ropes | that eventful evening, at every opportunity and in 
tothe beam. Grasping the end of one of the ropes, | every possible way. 

he began to rub it where it passed round the groove | _ Salter’s retribution will be reaped where true jus- 
of the thimble ring. The sound was like that made | tice is meted. Van Velt did not think best to bring 
by rasping with some rough instrument. This con- | his crime before a human tribunal. 
tinued till every rope had received the same myste- 


ors. 

Gruppy haunted the place all day, in continual 
fear of secret mischief. At six o’clock he was there 
and alone. He stood in the vast room in almost to- 
tal darkness. A faint light from the street and 
court-lamps came in at the windows, dimly revealing 
the long ladders, ropes, and beams, and other 
strange-looking fixtures of the gymnasium. Gruppy’s 
eye fell upon the trapeze, where in a few hours Van 
Velt was to make his flying leap. 

The trapeze consisted of two long swings, one 


|arm and leg. Those were his most serious hurts. 
| The boy’s spine was injured, but not hopelessly. 
| “Are you going to live, Gruppy?” Van Velt’s 
| voice was painfully feeble. 

“Yes, sir,—if—if you do.” 

“O, I shall live, Grnppy, thanks to you,’ 
Van Velt, more cheerfully. 

“Then I shall. I should die if you did, though.” 


, 


rejoined 





rious treatment. — 
Gruppy, with his legs astride the beam, sat silent, A FATHER’S REVENGE ON A 
using his eyes and ears. SHARK. 


Presently the rubbing ceased. The man fumbled 
awhile over the thimbles, and then, as if satisfied 
with his work, he began to move back towards the 
ladders. 

Gruppy now knew that some deadly mischief had 
been done. He must go and warn Van Velt without | 
delay. He reached his ladder just as the man start- 
ed to go down. Waiting till he had got fairly to the 
bottom and turned his back, the boy slipped stealth- 
Ry Gown hast, never teatag sight of the Gat ay- “Fatal as the white shark is to the unarmed, those 
ure retreating along the floor. : ; Siecai 


: : 2 | who carry weapons of defence very frequently cope 
The man passed into the street, and now Gruppy | _. M P rf 
: : . ~° | with and master him; even women, undaunted by 
was close behind. Rain had begun to mingle with | . 4 
. | their teeth, have been known to stab and destroy 
the falling snow, but the boy’s feet trod lightly | . . : : 
% * |them in their bath. One day, a little boy about 
through the heavy slush. Feeling safe on the), ie 
A . ‘ | eight years old happened to be washed from a cata- 
thronging sidewalk, he followed until they came to : 3 a ieee ‘ 
erent ti Sn Weleda dew that a fie ___ | maran* which was managed by his father, who was 
Ee ee ee ee ee ee ees early initiating him into the hardships of the 


Se *s, he wis ; ay he 4 js " 4 
vo : chee a aa ee wr a he was sure of | mode of life which he intended him to pursue, and 
ANS , s > man’s face. 
sac epiantithets mange ? ne wthigein before he could be rescued from the turbulent wa- 
After he had seen Salter’s face, he turned a cor- | ee 
. . ‘ ters a shark drew him under, and he was seen no 
ner, intending to make his way round to the rear of | ian 
Vs ee vows pany oa be : — “The father lost not a moment, but calmly rose, 
yhe 8 if 3 a y . . : : 
en aecaian ee ae Ce ee placing between his teeth a large knife which 
for the perforfnance. Suddenly he heard a roar . P P 
l hi Bef Second 4 hi 1 he carried sheathed in his summer-band, plunged 
re ‘ e aise his eyes f s . 
“ nn nneror 1 ahi nema a rhe tes te beneath the lashing waves. He disappeared for 
sei ae - wi ae 2 Ms wont a i a ows oe > Y | some time; but after awhile was occasionally seen 
ee ee ee to rise and dive under the billows, as if actually en- 
on the curb-stone. = ‘i vnidebio = 
The catastrophe was noticed by several persons ee 
nai ge ssl At P ¥ “After awhile the white foam was visibly tinged 


who themselves narrowly escaped harm. Gruppy with blood, which was viewed with a sensation of 
was taken into a police station near by, where the 


post-surgeon at once attended him. 
He was partially aroused. But the shock upon his 
brain and its late excitement together, had sadly un- 


The wonderful familiarity with the water, and 
coolness of action in it, attainable by man, is seen in 
the almost daily life of seaport people and island 
tribes. Stories have been told of fights by men with 
that tiger of the sea, the terrible shark, and of ac- 
tual victories over him, in his own element, but they 
seem more like fiction than fact, till we come toa 
case so well authenticated as the following in Cas- 
sel’s Natural History: 





going on under the water. The man was again seen 
to rise and disappear, so that the work of death was 
evidently not yet complete. 


horror by those who could only surmise what was | 


—_=__— 





curity, it was opened, when the head and limbs of 
the boy were taken from his stomach. The body 
was completely dismembered, and the head severed 
from it, but none of the parts were mutilated.” 
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MY MOTHER’S VOICE. 


Thave been out at eventide, 

Beneath a moonlight sky of spring, 
When earth was garnished like a bride, 

And night had on her silver wing,— 
When bursting buds and growing grass, 

And waters leaping to the light, 
And all that makes the pulses pass 

With a wild fleetness, thronged the night,— 
When all was beauty, then have I, 

With friends on whom my love is flung, 
Like myrrh on wings of Araby, 

Gazed up where evening’s lamp is hung. 


And when the beauteous spirit there 
Flung over all its golden chain, 

My mother’s voice came in the air, 
Like the light dropping of the rain. 

And, resting on some silver star, 
The spirit of a bended knee, 

I’ve poured a deed and fervent prayer, 
That our eternity might be,— 

To rise in heaven, like stars at night, 
And tread a living path of light, 

N. P. WILLIs. 
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WEDDING CUSTOMS IN BRIT- 
TANY. 
There is no part of Europe where the quaint cus- 
toms of the olden time are more faithfully preserved 
or more interesting to see than in Brittany. 
Brittany is in the far western part of France, dis- 
tant from the bright and modern influences of the 
gay capital; its inhabitants are primitive, and keep 
to their old way; the picturesque dresses, the odd- 
looking houses and huts, even the household uten- 
sils and family implements are to-day much what 
they were many centuries ago. 
Among these old ways, not the least curious are 
those which attend the weddings of the peasants; 
and, as the writer has witnessed these, he will give 
an account of their most striking features. 





THE VILLAGE TAILOR’S PROPOSAL. 


When a young Breton peasant takes a fancy to a 
girl, and wishes to marry her, his way of attaining 
his object is very different from that pursued in this 
country. He does not get an introduction to her, 
ask her to walk and drive with him, escort her to 
church, and pay particular attention to her at the 
Fairs and dances. 

Custom compels him to make knowu his desires in 
a much more roundabout way. He takes the village 
tailor into his confidence. Tailors, in Brittany, have 
always had the privilege of making the inatches in 
their neighborhood. So the smitten youth appeals 
to the tailor, and begs him to procure the assent of 
the girl’s parents to his “keeping company” with her. 

The tailor, according to the ancient habit, shoul- 
ders a broom, and marches up the road to the cottage 
where the girl lives. When her father and mother 
see the broom, they know at once what its bearer’s 
object is. 

They receive him with due respect, and he at once 
begins to plead with them on behalf of the young 
man. Their consent obtained, he hurries back and 
tells the lover his happy news, whereupon the lover 
makes him a present of clothes and money. The 
young girl, too, if pleased with his success, shows her 
gratitude by giving him a pair of stockings with yel- 
low borders. 

Soon after, the parents of the young couple meet 
at the village inn, where, amid much rejoicing, they 
sign the contract of betrothal; and then the two 
fathers, harnessing up their carts, drive off to the 
nearest town, where they buya large variety of wed- 
| ding presents. 

These consist of clothing and household articles, 
of dainty linen caps, gilded chains, and fanciful bod- 








oor joraond P hi If 1 calli th “Aftersome further time had elapsed, to the aston- 
we oy Fewnasapsasn. J vai a ta ~ ee . “ | ishment of all who had assembled on the beach,—for 
Re Peer eee Se ee oe Se Sow eee | a considerable crowd had now collected—the body 
“— one lt hibiti es of a huge shark was seen for a few moments above | 
en © pak Renate = pianeahtbogeuMvernitiiag ba spray, Which it completely crimsoned, and | 
progress. Gruppy had fallen into a doze. At half- | . 
then disappeared. 


| i = - A ypncear we nag ga nm bong | “An instant later, the man rose above the surf and 
' oe 3 . B 
than a flood of recollections burst upon him e | made for the shore. 





| : : : 
| Was on his feet in an instant. 


“What time is it?” was his first hurried question. | 
“Half-past eight! O dear!’ and without a word | 


| > eneteae “es Nal Siskin thee atcees | which he had been so recently engaged. 
[Oe eee ee ene oe er gees | scarcely landed when an immense shark was cas 
| 


Back | 
1 | towards the gymnasium he fled in an agony of anxi- | upon the beach by the billows. 


| 1 get there in time!” | tives beyond the reach of the surf. 


He gained the steps to the gymnasium. The old | 


| 


j lights. He made his way breathless jnuto the hall. | river months and ship-landings. 


ices for the bride, and big, broad hats, wooden shoes, 
blue blouses, and a neat Sunday suit for the groom. 
| If they are tolerably well off, modest articles of or- 
| nament, such as rings and ear-rings, laces, ribbons 
| and beads are purchased. 
the papas in going about and inviting all their friends 
to the wedding, and the feasting which comes after it. 

The night before the marriage in the church, the 


Another day is spent by 


He seemed nearly exhausted, | 
| but had notasingle mark on his body, which bore 
| no evidence whatever of the perilous conflict in | 
He pee | are all disposed in the dining and sitting-rooms; and 
It was quite dead, | 
| and was immediately dragged by the assembled na- | 


“As soon as the shark was drawn to a place of se- 


Herenles Institute was all aclow with bgilliant | *“Catamaran’—a light raft or flathoat used in India at who speedily form a crowd around them. 
“| jall dressed in gay colors. 


bridegroom’s house is all alive with preparation. He 
| has sent to the nearest town fora band of fiddlers, 
| drummers and pipe-players, and these are kept over 
night in the best room. The eatablesand drinkables 


| he spends his last bachelor night making merry with 
| his unmarried friends. 

The mnsicians are up by daylight of the wedding 
morning, playing lively airs with all their might be- 
fore the peasant’s door. This calls out the villagers, 
They are 
The young men have 
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wreaths twined about their hats, and the girls 
ribbons fluttering from their hair and dresses, 
and bright chains hanging from their shoulders 
over their breasts. 

The bridegroom and bride, and their families, 
have already disappeared. ‘They are at the 
quaint little village church, engaged in prayer, 
and receiving instructions from the priest. A 
procession of the rest, headed by the noisy musi- 
cians, is soon formed. The men ride to the 
church on horseback, while the women and girls 
go on foot. When all have arrived, the bridal 
couple take their places before the altar. The 
village priest performs the marriage service; then 
follow kisses and congratulations, and the pair 
and their relatives, with the priest, enter the little 
sacristy, a room near the altar, where they par- 
take of a lunch. 





MARRIAGE PROCESSION. 


The groups of villagers waiting outside soon 
see Pierre and Jeanette emerging from the church. 
They are surrounded, and greeted with embraces 
and joyful good wishes. 

At this moment a horse, gayly decked out with 
ribbons, is led up to thechurech door. The bride- 
groom leaps into the saddle, and then the rosy- 
checked, smiling bride is lifted up behind him, 
where she sits sidewise, her arms clinging about 
his waist. Other horses are then brought, and 
each worthy peasant mounts, and is speedily 
joined by his wife, who sits behind him in the 
same manner as the bride, 

This odd-looking cavaleade, with the band at 
their head, jogs noisily back to the village square, 
with much merry-making, laughter, joking and 
shouting. 

At the square all dismount again, and the 
younger people, assembling on the grecn, prepare 
for the bridal dance. This is a very curious per- 
formance, indeed, At first, a long square of the 
dancers is formed, leaving a large space in the 
middle. Down this the blushing bride advances, 
‘marching slowly, in step to the peculiar music 
which the band has stuck up in a corner. 

When she has reached the end of the open 
space, her female relatives—her mother, and sis- 
ters, and aunts, and cousins—march down after 
her, with a singular tripping movement, and stop 
behind the bride when they have reached her. 
It is now the turn of the men, who go marching 
down in the same way behind the bridegroom. 
As the dance goes on, some of the peasants are 
placing tables about the square, and loading them 
with good things. The dancers stop at a sign 
from the bride, and partake of the edibles thus 
set out; and the dancing and eating goes on al- 
ternately, until sunset warns the company that 
it is time to go within doors, 
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| of each dish to the bride, with much ceremony, 
the musicians going before him and playing some 
| lively air. 

This merry-making, called “‘the bride’s feast,” 
lasts for three days, and on the third day the 
bridegroom is permitted at last to seat himself 
beside his beloved. 

There is one pleasant custom which well ends 

{these long, and, to our ideas, wearisome rejoic- 
| ings. The eating and drinking over, the frag- 
| ments are gathered up and distributed toa crowd 
| of beggars, who always flock where they hear 
that a wedding festivity is going on. These poor 
creatures, too, join in the fun, and perform a 
very grotesque dance on the green in honor of 
the occasion, being rewarded by an ample pro- 
| vision of good things, with which they merrily 
| hobble off again. 
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PRINCE NAPOLEON. 


I was sauntering down the Rue de Rivoli, at 
Paris, one sunny June afternoon, when I ob- 
served a crowd of excited people gathered around 
the Palais Royal. 
Exposition. Paris was full to overflowing, and 
among its guests were sovereigns, princes, and 
celebrated statesmen from almost every nation. 

The Palais Royal is a noble edifice, standing 
directly opposite the Louvre. A spacious court 
intervenes between the entrance and the Rue de 
Rivoli. Built by Cardinal Richelieu more than 
two centuries ago as his residence, it was occu- 
pied, at the time of which I am speaking, by 
Prince Napoleon, the first cousin of the Emperor 
Napoleon III. 

The crowd was evidently expecting some un- 
usual sight, and, edging my way into its midst, 
| I waited with the rest. Presently the high iron 
gates were swung open by grooms in princely 
livery, and a neat, light carriage drove slowly 
out. 

I should have known well who the lady was 
| that reclined so gracefully on its cushions, and 
| smiled so pleasantly upon the crowd, had I not 
|heard the hearty shout of “Vive L’ Impera- 
trice!”? which greeted her; for the wife of the 
Emperor was not to be mistaken, in her majestic 
beauty and pecriless grace. 





Tt was not long before two more carriages is- 


| sued from the portal. In the foremost, the short, 
| round-faced, rather plain, but cheerful-looking 
} lady, who bowed right and left, was the Princess 
| Clothilde, eldest daughter of King Victor Em- 
; manuel of Italy, and wife of Prince Napoleon. 
}In the carriage which followed, the swarthy, 
| fierce-looking youth, with turned-up nose and 
close-cut hair, was hailed as Prince Humbert, 
Clothilde’s brother, and heir apparent to the Ital- 
ian throne. 

The show of royal notabilities was not yet over. 
Full five minutes had passed since Prince Hum- 
bert’s departure, and the crowd, who suspected 
that some one else was coming, as the gates re- 
mained open, began to be a little restless. Just 
then a dapper little coupe, with a single occupant, 
bowled out of the court-yard. The glance of a 
moment sufficed to make it certain at least to 
what family this occupant belonged. 

Such a face could only be that of a Bonaparte. 
It seemed as if the great Napoleon must have ris- 
en from his grave, donned a neat, modern suit of 
black, and was now crossing over to the Tuileries 
to set up a spectral reign; for the features of the 
man in the coupe were as nearly as possible those 
which we observe and admire in the portraits of 
the great Corsican warrior. There were the broad, 
square brow; the fierce, dark eyes; the straight, 
bold, thin nose; the thin and firm lips; the promi- 
nent and beautifully-rounded chin; the olive com- 
plexion of sunny Italy; the dark, fine, close-cut 
hair, and even that singular shape of the skull 
which Napoleon discovered, with delight, to ap- 
pear in Julius Ceesar and in himself. 

But the man in the coupe was at least a taller 
and stouter man than the “little corporal,” and 
this alone dispelled the marvel of the resem- 
blance. 

It was Prince Napoleon, the host of the Palais 
Royal, the only acknowledged son of Jerome Bo- 
naparte (who was the youngest brother of the 
great Napoleon), and the first cousin of the then 
reigning Emperor, Napoleon ITI. 

This singular person is still an active and 
prominent figure in the gaze of the world; and as 











BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM. 


The wedding festivities, however, are by no 
means yet concluded, The rejoicings continue, 
either in the cottage of the groom’s father, or, if | 
it chances to be a pleasant summer’s night, in | 
tents erected on the green. The bride and her | 
guests seat themselves at a long table, while the | 


he is likely to continue to be so, it is worth while 
to know something about him. | 
Prince Napoleon is now fifty-two years of age. | 
He began political life when a very young man,— | 
Louis Philippe being then King of France,—and | 
was so troublesome that the government was 
forced to send him away from Paris, After the 
Revolution of 1848, which cost Louis Philippe his 
throne, the prince became a member of the As- | 


It was the year of the great, 


| But when his cousin, Louis Napoleon, became 
Emperor, he received so many titles and honors 
that he could no longer be a Republican leader. 
He was made a Senator, was decorated with 
the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor, and ap- 
pointed a General of Division in the army; and 
he presided over the Exhibition of 1855, and 
again over that of 1867. The Palais Royal and 
the beautiful palace of Mendon were awarded to 
him as his residences, 

Despite all these favors, however, Prince Na- 
poleon finally became hostile to his cousin, the 
Emperor. He prided himself on being a Liberal, 
and made several speeches in the Senate which 
gave great offence to Napoleon III. He gath- 
ered around him in the saloons of the Palais 
Royal a group of writers and politicians who 
were notoriously opposed to the Emperor, and 
the Palais was regarded as a headquarters of dis- 
content with his rule. 

Finally, Prince Napoleon made a speech in 
Corsica, on the occasion of dedicating a statue of 
his famous uncle, which was so bitterly hostile 
to the Emperor that he was deprived of the pres- 
idency of the Exposition, and forbidden to appear 
at court. Since the downfall of the empire, and 
the death of Napoleon III., he has openly taken 
his stand against the Empress Eugenie and the 
Prince Imperial. He has asserted himself in fa- 
vor of a “democratic’’ empire, and there is no 
doubt that he is ambitious himself to occupy the 
chair of state. 

Prince Napoleon is the ablest of the living Bo- 
napartes. He is a brilliant orator, a forcible 
writer, and has a clear and vigorous mind. He 
was warmly in favor of the North during our 
civil war, and predicted the triumph of the Union 
in our darkest hour; while his cousin, the Em- 
peror, sympathized with the South. 

With all his striking qualities, however, Prince 
Napoleon is not and never has been popular. He 
lacks the personal magnetism to win the affection 
and confidence of men. He is cold, selfish and 
uncongenial. Besides, the French suspect him of 
physical cowardice. When he was commanding 
a division in the Crimea, he suddenly left it and 
went back to Paris; and people said that it was 
because he feared to expose himself on the bat- 
tle-field. While such a stigma rests on him, it 
will be useless for him to aspire to the seat of his 
cousin, or to win the suffrages of France. 


———_____4~@p————__— 


GOD. 
Thou art! directing, guiding all, Thou art! 
Direct my understanding, then, to Thee; 
Control my spirit, guide my wandering heart. 
Though but an atom ’midst immensity, 
Still [ am something, fashioned by Thy hand! 
I hold a middle rank ’twixt heaven and earth, 
On the last verge of mortal being stand, 
Close to the realms where angels have their birth, 
Just{on the boundaries of the spirit-land! 
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SUBSIDIES. 

The country has been made to feel a new 
shame within the past few weeks, by reading 
the revelations made before a committee of Con- 
gress in regard to the means by which a subsidy 
was procured by the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company. 

The meaning of the word subsidy, or rather its 
application, has changed in modern times. In 
its present use, it signifies government aid to en- 
terprises which are partly public and partly pri- 
vate, 

Thus the Pacific Railroad was built chiefly 
with the means afforded by a government sub- 
sidy. This was granted both in national bonds 
and in millions of acres of land. Many other 
roads have enjoyed similar privileges. 

The system of giving subsidies to steamship 
lines is much more common in Euyope than in 
this country. The English government gives 
such assistance to two lines running to this coun- 
try, as well as to various other companies that 
have established communication between the 
British Isles and the most remote corners of the 
earth. France has alse subsidized steamship 
lines. 

The manner in which these subsidies are given 
is quite uniform. They take the form of pay- 
ment for carrying the mails, the amount being 
very much more than the actual service is worth. 
The object of giving them, is to encourage the 
vessels owned by citizens of the nation giving 
the help. 

A few years ago a French company offered to 
earry the EnglisHf@nails to India for £18,000— 





nearly a quarter of million dollars—less than 
a British company was willing to do the same 
service, but the contract was given to the English 
steamship line, nevertheless. The argument was, 
that it was desirable that there should be a steam 
line owned by British subjects, plying between 
England and India; and that the success of such 
a line would be doubtful unless it were aided by 


bridegroom and other young men act as the! sembly, and at first acted with the extreme Re-| the government. 


waiters, The bridegroom carries the first plate | 
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by our great civil war. Our ships were sold to 
foreigners, and the very high prices of labor and 
material have hindered the building of others to 
take their place. On the Pacific Ocean, hoy. 
ever, we have maintained our old supremacy, 
For many years the only great steamship line 
sailing under the American flag was the Pacif 
Mail Company, which connected San Franciseo 
with Panama on the one side, and with Hong 
Kong in China, and Tokohama in Japan, on the 
other. And we have been paying to this line the 
sum of half a million dollars a year for some 
years, although we have received hardly the 
twentieth part of that sum, for the postage oy 
the mail matter carried by it. 

Three years ago the company proposed to 
send two steamers a month, instead of one, to 
Japan and China, provided it could have an ad. 
ditional subsidy. Application was made to Con. 
gress for an appropriation, and it was granted 
in the session of 1872. It was agreed that if the 
number of steamers should be doubled, the su). 
sidy should likewise be doubled. 

Great opposition was raised against the meas. 
ure. Some members objected to the principle of 
subsidies as being a tax on the whole people for 
the benefit of a few. Others opposed it as being 
enormous. But the appropriation was carried 
through and became a law, aud ‘he Pacific Mai! 
Steamship Company immediately o:dered the 
new steamers, two of which have been sent froin 
New York to San Francisco. The semi-monthly 
service has not, however, yet been established. 

Both at the time the appropriation was made 
and since then, there have been whispers that 
Congress was bribed to pass the subsidy. [ 
was charged that vast amounts of money were 
used in corrupting members, and that. without 
the inducement of money, the increase of gov- 
ernment aid would never have been secured. 
At the beginning of the present session, the 
Committee of Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives. began a thorough investigation 
into all these matters, by direction of the House. 

It has been discovered that the company paid 
the enormous sum of three-quarters of a million 
dollars to secure the additional subsidy. This 
vast corruption fund was put into the hands of 
one man, who spent it all for the purpose of 
influencing members of Congress. But he will 
not tell to whom it was paid. At the time we 
write, none of the money has been traced to 
members of the Senate or House, but it is appar 
ently proved that at least one officer of the House 
received a very large sum for distribution, and 
kept a part of it for himself. As the investiga 
tion is not concluded, it would not be right to 
mention names. 

If it should be true that the votes of some of 
the Senators and members of the House have 
been bought to support this measure, the coni- 
dence of the people in their representatives vill 
receive a severe blow. No punishment for the 
crime can be too severe, and Congress should be 
eager to vindicate its dignity and self-respect. 





———__—_ 4 9—____— 


OUR ROYAL VISITOR. 

For the first time in our history the people of this 
country have had a chance to see a “live king” up- 
on American soil. King David Kalakaua, of the 
Sandwich Islands, has made quite an extensive tour 
through the United States, and has been receivel 
everywhere with attention and good-will. 

He is said to be a very “good fellow,” and to enjoy 
the pleasures of society, and to sport as keenly as avy 
ordinary mortal. While he has been among ns le 
has not kept himself exclusive, neither has he ob- 


served the forms of courtly etiquette, as royal per 
sonages usually do. Those who expected to see wit! 
their own eyes the verification of the old belief thata 


—“divinity doth hedge a king,” 


have been disappointed. King Kalakaua has bet! 
seen, and spoken to, and shaken hands with by thow- 
sands of persons who could never pass the outer door 
of Windsor Castle. 


King Kalakaua is a new King. When the oll 


monarch of the Sandwich Islands. died two yeas 
ago, this man was a candidate for the throne, tler 
being no regular successor. 
ferred and elected. 
now that on that occasion Kalakaua was very much 
dissatisfied, and tried to provoke riots and get up 
rebellion, so that he could obtain the throne. But 
Lunalilo, or “King Bill,” as he was called, was the 
stronger with the people, and won the prize. 


But Lunalilo was pre- 
It has been partly forgotter 


The race of Sandwich Islanders is very short-lived. 


and is fast dying out. King Bill had been dissipated 
in early life, and lived only a year after he ascended 
the throne. On his death, Kalakaua again became 
a candidate, and was elected‘with little opposition. 


He is a good-looking man, and bears himself i! 


public with dignity. He also has the reputation o! 
being intelligent and well educated. 
he is favorably disposed towards our government and 
people, and the cordial reception he has met here 
will serve to strengthen his good opinion of the Yan- 
kees. The one thing he detests is our climate. The 
temperature of the Hawaiiar Islands is mild and 
uniform, What we understand by winter is w- 
American commerce was driven from the seas; known there, As he has visited us at the coldest 
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season of the year, and has only seen the more north- 
ions of the country, it is not strange that he 
thinks our climate wretched and inhospitable. 
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A “NOVEL” COMPLIMENT. 

On a storm-bound island, some distance off the 
English coast, lives a lonely little community, isolat- 
ed from the rest of mankind. They are the de- 
scendants of a band of mutineers, who were long 
ago exiled to the dreary rock for their crime. They 
have no police, and no taxes, and are goverged by 
one elder, chosen from among their number by 
Now and then, an English ship carries 
sssaries of life. 

r o a ship was coasting off the island. 
It was a stormy day, and the sea was rough, and 
y high. Of asudden, a boat was seen to put 
rom the island, and flounder among the raging 

“Something serious must have happened,’ 

t the captain, “‘and the boat is coming to beg 
for help.””. The ship lay to, and waited forit. For 
hours it struggled with the waves, and finally it 
reached the bark. The rowers mounted on deck. 

“What has happened?” asked the captain, anx- 
iously. “How can I help you?” 

“Nothing is the matter, thank you,’ was the re- 

rs ut do you happen to have a copy of ‘Lo- 
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» novelist never had a finer compliment 
tr. Disraeli, whose romance of *Lo- 
demand in that lonely isle, that 
brave death, and toil for hours 
ina head ing sea, on the chance of getting it. 
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HOW SCHOOLBOYS PREACHED A SER- 
MON, 

Asermon can be preached by acts as well as by 
words. The boys of 2 New York school, some little 
time c, preached one on charity. It is possible 
we may have told the story already in the Compan- 
ion, but it will bear repetition. An old widow of 
about seventy years has had for seven years pasta 
candy and cake stand in front of the school build- 
ing. She has been very popular with the boys, and 
by their patronage, has supported herself and an in- 
valid son. 

Certain storekeepers in the neighborhood sought 
to drive the old lady away, as her little trade inter- 
fered with their business. By some one her stand 
was knocked over, and her stock of candies—scarce- 
ly worth two dollars—was broken into small pieces. 

he boys, coming out of school and seeing her dis- 
tre 33, devoted their pennies to her relief, each one 

‘ing a fragment and paying the price of the whole 
viece, unti il s she had received twelve dollars. 

sut they did not stop at that part of the sermon. 
Two tons of coal, a bountiful supply of provisions 
and a receipt for two months’ rent were sent to her 
by the boy preachers. Then they went to the Board 
of Education and so represented her case that the 
old lady received official permission to occupy her 
usual place in front of the school building. 

Ve think those boys preached one of the most ef- 
fective charity sermons we ever heard of. There 
was not much of explanation and argument, but it 
was filled with application and illustration. 


sine 
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“DADDY’S WOODPILE,.” 

In a village academy, one Thursday afternoon, the 
teacher bade the pupils put away their books and 
listen to the reading of compositions. His custom 
was to read them himself, and utter his instructive 
criticisms as he went along. The names of the writ- 
ers were not given, but uneasiness of body and red- 
ness of face generally betrayed the authors, 

There was one composition in the pile on that 
sday afternoon in which one boy was intensely 
interested. It wasabout the Indians. All those fig- 
ures and metaphors of speech which are commonly 
thought to be the ordinary expressions of Indian ora- 

‘, had been freely used in that “flowery’’ compo- 
sition. It contained not only a bouquet, but a gar- 
den of flowers. 

At last the teacher began its reading, and the boy’s 
face flushed slightly. The reading went on without 
one word of criticism, but with an emphasis which 
attracted attention to each hollyhock and marigold. 
The crimson of the author’s face showed that he was 
satisfied, 

As the teacher finished, he paused; it was rather 
an ominous pause; at least, the school thought so, 
forthe tread of a mouse might have been heard. 
With solemn voice he slowly recited,— 











“He soared aloft on wings of might, 
And lit on—daddy’s woodpile.”” 

The school shouted with laughter. One red face 
went down on the desk, and one boy was cured for- 
ever of the vice of “flowery” writing. The criticism 
Was asa dash of cold water in the face of a sleeper. 
It roused him. Boys; when tempted to indulge in 
- vice of “fine” writing, remember “daddy’s wood- 
vile,”” 

' i 
FRENCH POLITENESS, 

The French are famous for grace of ‘manner, and 
for clegant courtesy in words, But the politeness in 
many cases is only on the surface, not even skin 
deep, and is very deficient in genuine kindness of 
action. Lucy Hooper gives an illustration from re- 
cent French life, to which an American gentleman 
Was a witness: 

Ashort tine ago the Duchess de Mouchy was re- 
turuing to France from England, whither she had 
gone to pay a visit to the Empress at Chiselhurst. 
tso chanced that the Duke de Rouchefoucauld-Bi- 
saccia, Jate Ambassador from France to England, 
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was a passenger in the same train, wnieapinai by | 
his whole suite. 

On arriving on board the miserable little channel 
boat, the Duchess discovered that every stateroom 
on board had been engaged for the Duke and his at- 
tendants. It was raining in torrents, and not wish- 
ing to have the horrible atmosphere of the close and 
stuffy cabin, she sent a messenger to the Duke to re- 
quest of him the use of one of the staterooms which 
had been secured for his servants. 

With true French courtesy he refused, and the 
beautiful Duchess, wrapped in a w aterproof cloak, 
sat in the pouring rain during the whole of the two- 
hours’ voyage. The Bonapartist principles of the 
lady were probably the cause of the gentleman's re- 
fusal to oblige her; but it is hard to imagine a state 
of party feelings in the United States which would 
lead an American geutleman to so treat a woman, 
and a beautiful one at that. 
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SUFFERERS FROM THE GRASSHOPPER 
PLAGUE, 


The Publishers of the Companion are receiving al- 
most every day, letters from Kansas and Nebraska, 
in which the writers present very pitiable pictures of 
the wide-spread destitution that has been caused by 
the grasshopper plague of last summer. Below, we 
give one of these letters, in which the writer presents 
a view of the destitution of herown home. Such 
cases as these, in which industrious and well-deserv- 
ing people are reduced to helplessness and actual 
want, excite the strongest sympathics; and we shall 
be glad, not only to contribute ourselves, but to send 
money that any of our subscribers may send us to 
the writer of this appeal, or to others who share the 
misfortune of asimilar situation. Any contributions 
that we may receive will be promptly and properly 
applied. 

Perry Mason & Co.: 

We are unable to continue to take the Fouth’s Com- 

panion for our little daughter, who has _ been a subscri- 

er for some years. We regret this, but last summer the 

grasshoppers came and destroyed every thing that we 

were raising, excepting a little wheat. That now is gone. 

We have only flour enough to last us six or eight days, 
and starvation stares us in the face. 

May I take the liberty to ask some of your wealthy 
friends to join with you in sending us either money to 
keep us from starving, or any thing to eat or to wear? ba 

It is a long time to another harvest, and no one can 
know, who has not experienced what we are passing 
through, to what straits we are reduced. 

Yours respectfully, Mrs. CuarRues A. SMITH, 
Kearney Junction, Bugialo Co., Nebraska. 


FIFTY DOLLARS FOR ONE HAIR. 
Here is aromance with all the beauty in it—and 
all the seniimené left out. It is a pretty story, and 

comes from Vienna, losing nothing on the way: 


A few days agoa young and poorly-clad girl en- 
tered a barber’s shop in Vienna and told the proprie- 
tor that he must “buy her head.”” The friseurs ex- 
amined her long, glossy, chestnut locks, and began 
to bargain. He could give eight guiden, and no 
more. Hair was plenty this year, the price had fall- 
en, there was less demand, and other phrases of the 
kind, The little maiden’s eyes filled with tears, and 
she hesitated 2 moment while threading her fingers 
through her chestnut locks. She finally threw her- 
self into a chair. 

“Take it quickly,” she gasped. 

The barber, satisfied with his bargain, was about 
to clinch in with his shears, when a gentleman who 
sat half-shaved, looking on, told him to stop. 

“My child,” he said, “why do you want to sell 
your beautiful hair?” 

“My mother has been nearly five monthsill; I can’t 
work enough to support us; everything has been sold 
or pawned, and there is not a penny in the house” 
(und kein kreutzer in haus). 

“No, no, my child,” said the stranger, “if that is 
the case 1 will buy your hair, and I will give youa 
hundred gulden for it.” 

He gave the poor girl the note, the sight of which 
had dried her tears, and took up the barber’s shears. 
Taking the locks in his hand, he took the longest 
hair, cut it off alone, and = it carefully in his po: k- 
et-book, thus paying one hundred florins, nearly fifty 
dollars, ‘fora single hair. 

He took the girl’ s address, in case he should want 
to buy another at the same rate. 

The charitable man is only designated as the chief 
of a great industrial enterprise within the city. 


—_—_—_+or—_--——.. 


CARELESS ENGLISH. 
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‘in coated with the rich ore that has year after | 
year been shifted down upon them from the ore | 
wagons, are now everywhere more or less argentifer- 
ous. Indeed, there is not the slightest stre tch of the 
imagination in saying that we never take a step in 
town but we are w jalking on silver,—that our streets 
are literally paved with silver. W hile speaking of 
this fact a day or two since, a young man wagered 
with a friend that he would take a lump of mud off | 
the wheel of a ’bus then standing before them, and 
would get out of it precious mets als to the value of 
over five dollars per ton. An ounce or two of mud 
was taken from the wheel of the vehicle and placed in 
the hands of an assayer, who was not told where the | 
sample was obtained, and who no doubt supposed | 
that he was dealing with decomposed ore or vein | 
matter from one of the mines. The ass: ay was made, | 
| 
| 
| 





and the assayer’s certificate showed that the ss sample 
contained; “Silver, $7 54; gold $232; total, $9 86.” 
After this we may put on airs, even thou: oh our 
streets are wena muddy occasionally, for the 
very mud on our boots contains both silver and gold 
—is not the vulgar mud of the “cow county 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 


We will send to any person the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates, which includes the payment 
of the postage for the year. Payment must be made 
in advance. 

The money should be sent by Post-Ofice Money Or- 
der, Bani: Cheek or by Registered Letter. We do 
not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail, 

On account of the large lists of some of the pub- 
lishers, it sometimes requires three or four weeks 
before a magazine ordered can reach the subscriber. 





Appleton’s Journal (Weekly) and the Companion ...$4 £0 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthiy) and the Companion....5 40 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion, with 
choice of ¢ ; 
Advance and the Compa 









on 2 

American Agriculturist and the Companio n. ..3 CO 

(n rust bea 
st 


Congregationalist and the Companion, 
new subscriber to the Congr 

Christian an and the Companic 
su iber to Lng ra) 


















Z 
Fs 


Detroit Free tress, (w 2k1y 
Detroit Tribune, (week 
Detroit 3 Post, (weekly) 
Godey’s L ady’ 3 Look and the Com} 






The Rescue. 4 30 
Galaxy and the (¢ panio -.5 10 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion. -.5 15 
Harper’s We and the Companion. 5 15 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion. 7 5 15 
Hearth and Home and Companion, with 4 


Ladies’ Floral Cabinet and the C ompanion.. 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion 
New York Independent and the Companion, (must 

be a new subscriber to the Independent......... 4 60 








New York Observer and the Companion, (must be 
a new subscriber to the Observer).............+ 405 
ery and the Companion............. 3 00 






gland Farmer and the Companion 
leterson’s Magazine and the Companion 

tural New-Yorker and the Companion. 
Scribner's Monthly and the Companion... . 

The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 





BOY’S SCHOOL CAP. 





The custom of wearing a uniform cap has become quite 
popula r with the boys in many of our public schools. 
this cut represents one of the most approved styles. It 
is made of dark blue cloth, and we warrant it to be in all 
respects 2 class ¢: ap. Three German silver letterfac- 








People make curious blunders in their use of | 
words, and often say the precise opposite of what 
they mean. Here is a specimen not at all uncom-! 
mon: 

A lady and gentleman were crossing our meadow 
one cloudy day, when suddenly it began to rain. 

“Wont you be kind enough to hoist my umbrel- 
la?” said the lady. 

rtainly,” said the gentleman. 

I was astonished at this, for if ““wont’’ means any 
thing at all, it means will not; and therefore, ac- 
cording to my translation, the gentleman really had 
told the lady that ce rtainly he would not be kind 
enough to hoist her umbrella! 

But no. Even while he spoke he opened that use- 
ful article, and held it gracefully over his compan- 
ion. 

“Thank you,” said she, earnestly. 
| “Not at all,’ said he, still more earnestly. 
| on they went. 

Vhy, the fellow flatly contradicted the lady,” 
said I, to myself. 

But’ no, again, for they were on the best of terms, 
and the lady smiled sweetly at his words. 

Yet the birds say that this sort of talk is quite 
usual among genteel human beings. 


And 


+> 
+o 


A CITY WITH SILVER STREETS. 
Not exactly solid silver, but silver mud. We no- 
ticed some time ago the report of a scientific analysis, 
showing that the clay under the streets of Philadel- 
phia contained a certain percent.of gold. But every 
dollar’s worth of this gold would cost two dollars’ 
worth of labor to get it out. The cost of “assaying” 





not told, but if it is not a good deal less than the 


care to get their silver and gold in that way. The 

Enterprise of that place says,— = 
Our principal streets, being macadamized with 

refuse ore taken fromthe mines in early days, and | 





the mud of the streets of Virginia City, Nevada, is 


above in proportion to the final value, very few will 





company cap. Weare prepared to furnish these caps 
pclae eo tities to schools or classes. The sizes range 
from 644 to 7}4._ Single caps are sent to any address, post- 
| age “| for $1 50. 


| GOLD SCHOOL BADGE. 








This cut represents the Schoo, BaApGF or Pry which is 
worn by many schoolboys and girls throughout the coun- 





try. Itis made of solid gold, and with its emblems, the 
“Book” and “Lamp of Learning,” it makes a beautiful or- 
nament. The pin is handsomely engraved. We will send 


| it, 2 rate paid, to any part of the country, for $1. 
$.—To schools or classes desiring a large number we 
jw hi make a liberal discount. 


OUR IMPROVED 
Bracket and Fret Saw. 
25 Bracket and Ornamenial 


Designs, 6 bracket saw blades, 
also full directions for use. 
Sent by mail for $1 25. 


“AB JOOVIG { 





PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, 
Soston, Mass, 


When sending money for any of the above articles, buy 
& post-office money order, a bank draft or registered let- 
ter, as we cannot be responsible for money sent in any 
other way. 


Any of the above articles sent post-paid on receipt of 


price by 
PERRY MASON & CO., 


H Youth’s Companion Office, ? 
41 Temple Place, , 





tBoston, Mass, 


Vv Oo 1 G T 's 
“Excelsior” and “Ne Plis Ultra” 


ORNAMENTAL CARDS. 





We have frequently explaine dand illu strated in these 
columns the “Excelsior” ¥ de signs, their object, ete., ond 
every reader of the Companion must certainly have a good 
| general idea of the subject. But not so o 
THE SPLENDID NEW SERIES 


which we call the 


“Ne Plus Ultra” Cards. 


Those designs cannot be adequately represented by a 
simple wood cut, but the card itsclf must be seen in order to 
be appreciated. 
It is not alone that the design of every card in the 
Two Series already oe 
isinitself a gem of artistic beauty, each being s original, 
distinct and unlike the others, for that is ti i 5 
celsiors” as well; but the execution and fi 
adormment and tasteful introduction blén 
ing and shading of the various colors 
delicate interlacing of goiden trace 
a jewel, worthy to zee ‘kle on the p: € f 
bum, and a prize to be coveted by every lover ‘of the 
beautiful. 

We have received from our friends and correspondents 
in all parts of the country, expressions of delight at the 
acquisition of these cards. They re niration of all, 
We desire every reader of the Cor my 
ford a 3-cent stamp, girl or boy, lady or gent 
Send for a Specimen! 
We shall never offer to inti ect mens fre 
forward at least cne “NE A a 
with price list, on receipt of F nt 3 ar } 
desire more specimens, and do no t Bhs to send for the 
whole set — as much as you like and we will send your 






































swe publi sh ard the, jirst 
a Series, consisting of Live * De- 


Ex 
installment of the 
signs, and me aking 4 a collection of 


50 distinct and beautiful Pen ~y signs, 








en, crime 
ly tinted, 


appearing in a variety of colors, black, ¢ 
son, blue, silver and violet, on white and ie oak 
superfine Bristol card. 
SPECIMEN PACKAGE 
We send specimens of the “Excelsior” care 
First Series, 1 ‘agar aes in assorted colors 
Second * bad and ti 
‘Third “« 15 «  § 
Fourth Series (only 5 
The whole Package (50 de " 
{=~ Scroll for name in the a 
Choice selections of the abov 
various S sty tes of le tering, 50 ¢ cent 


















8 follows: 
r 





"50 cents. 
cents. 
5 cents, 

eTTE in various 
corresponding with 


Second Series, 12 GCAICNS... .. «ceccccccccccccccccn, 
Both Series, 24 des ‘ 





beautiful styles of Ornate “eth ri 
elegance of design, 75 cents per do > 
Rates for Cards (with scroll blank) in quantities, sent on 


application. en 
CARD CASES. 

For the convenience of our customers we manufacture 
a very neat, handsome, stylish and inexpensive Card 
Case, in imitation of Scotch plaid wood, etc., of a size to 
hold 25 of our cards. Mailed for 40 cents, or 3 for $1. 

Gold and Silver Ink. 

A very superior article such as we use in our card work, 
mailed with full directions for using, etc., for 25 cents each 
and stamp. 





Combination Packages. 
We willsend the whole of the eB 1 tor collection, 50 
in number, and a card case. 


No.l. 











No.2. The wholeof the “Ne Plus vat titra’ co olen tlon, 24 de- 
signs and card case, tor $1 00. 
No. 3. The elsiors”” and “Ne Plus Ultra” together, 74 





BE. 
designs nall,$ " 
The “Excelsiors,” “Ne 
Case, $1 40. 
POSTSCRIPT. 

We “keep on wanting” the address of all sorts of good 
penmen, Teachers of Penmanship, and other branches, 
card writers, bookkeepers, clerks, copyists, students, etc., 
all of whom if they desire can use our goods t yudvan- 
tage; and we believe th urly every reader of the Com- 
panion could furnish us y with one or more of such 








No. 4. Plus Ultra” and Card 










addresses. Toany one favoring us in this wa y, giving in 
full the name, occupation and residence of such’ party, -we 
las follows: 
aNOe CATES TOP... .ccrecees 30¢ and stamp. 


24 Ne’Plus Ultra Cards for. 
Combination Pack: ge No. 1 for 





No, 2 for 6 " 
bed sd No. 3 for ~ " 
“ “ No. 4 for “ “ 
Address 

L. J. VOICT, 


Rox 95, East ‘Bridgewater, Mass. 










For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean=- 
liness, chen & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORS E BROS., Prop’rs Canton, Mass. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


just what yeu need. Our 9x11 Mounted Chromos outsell 
any thing in the market. Mr. Persons writes: “I struck 
out yesterday, and by working easy four hours, cleared 
$7.” A lady has just reported her profits for the forenoon 
as $5; yesterday ‘up to 2 o’clock she cleared $750. We 
can prove beyond question that one agent ordered 5600 of 
these chromos in eleven working days. We have the 
largest and finest assortment in the United States. We 
will send an assorted 100 of the best selling free of charge 
on receipt of $650. Se = rs your orders or give us a call. 
Samples by_ mail 25e., 2 for $l. BOSTON FRAME 
AND c HROMO co.. x 3 W ashington St., Boston, Mass. 


Ladies at Home 


And Men who have other yey wanted as 
Novel plans, pleasant work, Go PAY. Send 
stamp for particulars, ete IS RAP NIG Cc omP re 39 
and 41 Park Place, New Yo 6t 


V TANTED. Agents, mais and female, 
tures everywhere. 14,000 retailed by one. Another 
writes; “I ean make more money at this business than I 


—_Men, women and 
a ts, we have 















to sell Pic- 





ean on 2 $10,000 farm all stocked,” W aces * & CO., 
owt 


| Norwich, Conn, 











For the Companion, 


CAROL OF THE WOOD-THRUSH. 
(The American wood-thrush sings sweetest when it rains.) 
“Rocked by the wind 
On a needle of pine, 
Northward and southward, 
All the earth mine; 
*Bove the brown world 
And under the blue, 
Joyance of being 
Is thrilling me through. 
“Hidden from sight 
In a thick veil of mist, 
That, gray as a morning, 
The sun has not kissed; 
I sing of the rain’s birth, 
As once the moon told 
Its legend to me 
By her casement of gold, 
“Saddest of things 
Is the fathomless sea, 
Restless forever 
Its waves must be, 
Alway for this 
The sea must weep, 
Alway the winds 
Its salt tears keep. 
“Bearing them far 
To some mountain-side, 
Sprinkling them over 
The valleys wide, 
Whispering low 
O’er the languishing plain, 
‘O sorrowful sea, 
Thy tears are rain!’ 
“Out of the night 
Is born the day; 
Out of the winter 
Is born the May; 
Out of the sea’s 
Unending pain 
Is born the beantiful, 
Gladsome rain,”’ 
Thus sang the thrush 
Through the rainy hours, 
Under the cloudland, 
Above the flowers. 
Joyance of being 
Still thrilling him through, 
As when in the sunland 
Under the blue, 
ELIZABETH CUMMINGS. 
sosihisccniniliadnesiaitatie 
For the Companion, 
THE STORY OF RAJAH DHULEEP 
SINGH. 

In the year 1839, the Maharajah (Great King) 
of the Punjaub died, Te was the last native 
monarch of that realm of North Hindostan, for 
the man whose name and title head this article 
never became king. 

Dhuleep, the son and heir of the Maharajah, 
was only four years old when his father died, 
and before ten years passed away, the English 
had conquered the kingdom, which his regents 
were trying to keep for him, and the little boy, in- 
atead of being a sovercign, was a British prisoner. 

Ilis captors treated him with great attention 
and kindness, and sent him to Futteguhr to 
school, The English government settled a hand- 
some pension on him, and he was heir to great 
wealth besides, so that the young prince was 
well provided for, 

The Christian teachers and guardians of the 
heathen lad, made every thing as pleasant as 
possible for him at the mission school, and 
thinking he might feel more at home with a 
ehum and playmate of his own nation, they se- 
lected a young Hindoo, named Bhajan Sal, to be 
little Dhuleep’s special companion. 

Bhajan Sal was a very bright boy, and one of 
the best scholars in the school, and Dhulcep was 
much pleased with him. 

One day Dhuleep saw an English Bible among 
Bhajan’s treasures, and was very curious to 
know what it was, 

“Tt is the sacred book of the Christians,” 
Bhajan. 


said 
“It was given me as a prize at school.” 
* said Dhuleep. 

His companion complied, and though then 
no friend to the Bible, Heaven seemed to direct 
him where he should begin to read. It was the 
story of the conversion of Saul of Tarsus, in the 
ninth of Acts. 


“Read some of it to me, 


The strange account completely won the mind 
of the young Punjanb prince. That day, and 
many a day after, he had the same thrilling 
Scripture read to him, 


THE YOUTH’S 


Then he wanted to know something himself of | 
that wonderful Gospel which could turn Saul the | 


persecutor, into Paul the saint, and from that | 
time other portions of the Testament were read | 
to him. 

He heard the evangelists, and began to grasp | 
the outlines of the miraculous history of Christ. 
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COMPANION. 


At last he was persuaded to risk the passage. 
The man assured him there was no danger, and 
after much persuasion he concluded to try it. 

He was mounted well on the back of the coach- 
man, with his arms about his shoulders. <A few 
steps were taken on the frozen ground, when the 
weight of the two heavy men broke through the 
frost, and they were brought toa standstill. Mr. 
Webster was much concerned, and implored the 


He learned to read the Bible himself, and his} man not to let him down in the mud. 


soul felt the need of the righteousness it 
preached. Under the instruction of the mission- 
| aries he was guided to the blessing he hungered | 
and thirsted for. } 

At the age of eighteen, Rajah Dhuleep Singh | 
publicly renounced the Brahminic idolatry, and | 
| was baptized into the Christian church. | 

Twenty-two years have passed since then, but 
in all that time the Indian prince has proved | 
himself nobly worthy of his noble profession. | 

He lives in England now, using his great | 
wealth to the glory of God. He feels that he 
owes the Gospel of Jesus a great debt, and its 
interests lie very near his heart. Every year he 
sends munificent gifts to the mission in his na- 
tive land, and he supports entirely from his own 
purse a large number of mission schools there, 
in which Hindoo boys are taught the religion of 
the Saviour. 
| Dhuleep Singh's motto is, “He died for me, 
that I should not henceforth live unto myself, 
but unto Him.” 

a 
A THIEF WHO RESTORED HIS 
THEFT. 

‘Better late than never’’ is an encouragement 
without which many a duty long neglected 
would go finally undone, The subject of the fol- 
lowing little story deserved this encouragement 
rather than any special praise for his honesty. 
He “never meant to keep” what he stole, and his 
long carefulness of the pilfered articles seems to 
show that he was sincere, though tardy in car- 
rying out his good purpose. The Providence 
Journal says: 


A few evenings since, a lady connected with 
one of our public benevolent institutions was ac- 
costed by a young man standing in the shadow 
of a building on one of our principal streets. 
Asking a few questions to satisfy himself that 
the person he addyessed was the one he desired 
to find, and convinced from the replies that 
there was no mistake, he handed her a portmon- 
naie containing money and other articles lost by 
her more than three years before. The contents, 
as afterwards found, were something more than 
had been remembered, with the substitution of a 
new and more valuable purse in the place of that 
which had been lost. 2 

Astonished by an occurrence so unexpected, 
she looked up at him with a face expressive of 
her surprise, when he said, in a sad tone,— 

“T took it. I was in bad company and was 
tempted. But,” he added, “I never meant to 
keep it.” 

Of the cirenmstances that had intervened, she 
learnt nothing in the brief interview, except that 
he had made the effort to find her, but had not 
until now been able to satisfy himself of her 
identity. But now that this was proved, that 
which had been taken was restored, with more 
in value than had been lost. The voice, the coun- 
tenance, the manner, all indicated a remorseful 
consciousness of the past act, mingled with the 
pain which could not otherwise than accompany 
a confession of such a nature. 

With the expression of her sense of the feeling 
so wholly honorable, which prompted this act of 
restoration, a few words of kindness out of a 
heart most deeply moved, a warm pressure of 
the hand, and each passed on; the one, it is be- 
lieved, in full faith, to a future of uprightness, 
with a conscience on which no added burden of 
the kind shall ever rest; the other, to keep green 
in her memory the thought of the stranger, who 
met her thus in the broad thoroughfare, and tell- 
ing with a face of sadness the story of his temp- 
tation, gave to her that which she had lost. 


——_———_+o»+—____—_ 
WEBSTER ASTRIDE A NEGRO. 
Daniel Webster was a great walker, but had 





little love for horseback riding. He once took a 
ride, however, on a negro’s shoulders, but had a 
good fright over it. 


Danicl Webster was never celebrated as a 
horseman, but it is stated on authority that he 
once rode on a negro’s back without spurs. 

A third of a century ago the road between 
Georgetown and Washington was almost impas- 
sable when the frost broke up. It was early in 
March, and there had been several days of warm 
weather, followed by a cold snap, which so far 
congealed the wet, spongy surface of the street 
that it would bear up a man who picked his way 
gingerly. 

The Secretary of State was riding home in 
President Tyler’s carriage. He had arrived at 
the outskirts of the Federal city, near the Seven 
Buildings, when the carriage and horses broke 
| throngh the frost, and, after a desperate struggle 
| by the animals, encouraged by the coachman, a 
| burly negro, thoroughly skilled in his profession, 

it was found impossible to extricate the establish- 
ment 
The horses were unhitched, and at last floun- 
dered to dry land, Next came the task of deliv- 
eving the gentlemen in the carriage. The coach- 
man had no difficulty in carrying the lighter 
| Weights to the plank sidewalk. 











| But Mr. Webster hesitated about trusting his 
| greater bulk on the broad shoulders of the negro, 


“Don’t be scared, Mr. Webster,’’ was the an- 
swer. “I'll take you safe to land if you will only 
be cool. Be quiet and as easy as you can, please. 
But you mustn’t spur me. J 
will throw me, sure.”’ And he fulfilled his prom- 
ise. 

+. 


MACAULAY’S APPEARANCE. 


Appearances are often deceitful, and this | 


seems to have been particularly the case with 
the late Lord Macaulay, the learned and brilliant 
historian. Many a man has been deemed wise 
till he opened his mouth; but Macaulay, on the 
contrary, was considered a clown till he proved 
himself the contrary by his intelligent conversa- 
tion. The following amusing account is from 


the Memoirs of Mr. Greville, just published in | 


London: 


Dined yesterday with Lord Holland; came 
very late, and found a vacant place between Sir 
George Robinson and a common-looking man in 
black. As soon as I had time to look at my 


neighbor, I began to speculate (as one usually | 
does) as to who he might be; and as he did not | 


for some time open his lips except to eat, I set- 
tled that he was some obscure man of letters or 
of inedicine; perhaps a cholera doctor. 

In a short time the conversation turned on 
early and late education, and Lord Holland said 
he had always remarked that self-educated men 
were peculiarly conceited and arrogant, and apt 
to look down upon the generality of mankind, 
from their being ignorant of how much other 
people knew; not having been at public schools, 
they are uninformed of the course of general ed- 
ucation. My neighbor observed that,— 


lf you spur me, you | 


men and women waved their arms with uprolled 
eyes, as if swimming up to heaven in their eesta- 
sy. “Jimmy lies dere in de grabe!’’ were the 
simple words through which he produced this 
effect. 

They were the veins through which he trans- 
| fused three hundred human hearts with the vital 
fluid of the feeling which filled his own to this 
passionate outburst. How cold they look in 
type! Who would read them with an interest 
above the general sentiment which the bare state- 
ment is calculated to inspire? They come to the 
reader’s mind in their bald, isolated meaning, 
abstracted from every accessory or surrounding 
circumstance that affected their ntterance. 

No printed words could convey an idea of that 
| outburst of feeling which forced itself into that 
simple exclamation, of the tremor of his voice, 
of the expression of his countenance, as the white 
| tears ran down his black face. 
| He stepped to the left edge of the platform as 
| he turned from the audience. He bent his form 
| and placed a hand on each knee; he stretched his 
neck as if to look over the sharp edge of the 
grave; for a silent moment he trembled from 
head to foot, in every joint, and in every hair of 
his head; then, in a voice tremulous with melting 
pathos, as if his tears were dropping on the dead 
face of their departed friend, he sobbed out, “Jim- 
| my lies dere in de grabe!” 

Never before did I hear six words uttered 

with such projectile force of feeling, or that pro- 
| duced such an effect upon an audience. 


44> 
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A MENAGERIE FIGHT. 


| Mr. Lent, of New York, at one time owned a 
menagerie, and travelled with it through the far 
| West. While there, he bought a fierce young 
grizzly bear, and made the bold venture of put- 
ting him in the cage with the big Bengal tiger! 
He reasoned that as soon as the two beasts found 
lout which was master, they would live peace- 
lably together, and, strange to say, the result 
| proved that he was right. All the attendants 
believed (naturally enough) that Messrs. Tiger 


He thought the most remarkable example | and Grizzly would “eat each other up.” The 


of self-education was that of Alfieri, who had 
reached the age of thirty without having ac- 


j}introduction was managed by first driving old 


quired any accomplishment, save that of driving, | Bengal into the farther corner of the cage with 
and who was so ignorant of his own language | hot irons, and so Bruin was got in without acci- 
that he had to learn it like a child, beginning | dent. A letter to the Chicago Times says: 


with elementary books. 

Lord Holland quoted Julins Cesar and Seali- 
ger as examples of late education, said that the 
latter had been wounded, and that he had been 
married and commenced learning Greek the same 
day, when my neighbor remarked, “that he sup- 
posed learning Greek was not an instantaneous 
act, like his marriage.” 

This remark and the manner of it, gave me the 
notion that he was a dull fellow, for it came out 
in a way which bordered on the ridiculous, so as 
to excite something like a sneer. 

Having settled my opinion, I went on eating 
my dinner, when Auckland, who was opposite to 
me, addressed my neighbor,— 

“Mr. Macaulay, will you drink a glass of 
wine?” 

I thought I should have dropped off my chair. 
It was Macaulay, the man I had been so long 
most curious to see and hear, whose genius, elo- 
quence, astonishing knowledge and diversified 
talents have excited my wonder and admiration 
for such a length of time, and here I had been 
sitting next to him, hearing him talk and setting 
him down for a dull fellow. I felt as if he could 
have read my thoughts, and the perspiration 
burst from every pore of my face, and yet it was 
impossible not to be amused at the idea. 

It was not till Macaulay stood up that I was 
aware of all the vulgarity and ungainliness of 
his appearance; not a ray of intellect beams from 
his countenance; a lump of more ordinary clay 
never enclosed a powerful mind and lively im- 
agination. 

His manner struck me as not pleasing, but it 
was not assuming; unembarrassed, yet not easy; 
unpolished yet not coarse. There was no kind of 
usurpation of the conversation, no tenacity as to 
opinion or facts, no assumption of superiority, 
but the variety and extent of his information 
were soon apparent, for whatever subject he 
touched upon, he evinced the utmost familiarity 
with it; quotation, illustration, anecdote, seemed 
ready in his hands for every topic. 


—_+oo-— —_—_ 
“JIMMY LIES DERE IN DE 
GRABE.”’ 

Mr. Elihu Burritt, in his “Ten Minutes’ Talks 
on all Sorts of Subjects,” takes occasion to say 
how much of the effect of words depends wholly 
on the manner of saying them, and pays the fol- 
lowing tribute to the power of negro eloquence: 


I once attended a negro church service in Vir- | } 


ginia, where a large chapel was filled with slaves 
of every age. One of their fellow-members had 
died the week before, and a colored brother on 
the platform was “improving the oceasion.”” He 


The avimals sighted each other at the same in- 
stant; but while the tiger’s eyes blazed with fu- 
|ry and his tail lashed the bars in his excitement, 
the grizzly simply nodded in a sleepy manner, 
jas if in recognition of the presence of the other 
beast, and crouched against the bars waiting de- 
velopments. 

They remained as far apart as the cage would 
permit for at least five minutes; but every mo- 
ment the rage of the tiger seemed to increase, 
while the bear seemed to be sinking into a deep 
slumber. At last the tiger began to growl and 
slide toward the bear, moving from side to side 
of the cage as he did so. 

The growling aroused the bear to life, and he 
had just time to measure his enemy, when, with 
the rapidity of lightning, the tiger sprang for- 
ward and alighted upon his head and back. For 
a moment there was a terrible howling from 
both animals, as they rolled over and over in the 
cage, and they separated for an instant, the bear 
seeming to have shaken off his antagonist. 

During this brief cessation of hostilities it was 
feared that the bear had got decidedly the worst 
of the combat, as he was bleeding freely from 
several gaping wounds. 

At it they went again, and there was terrible 
fighting for several minutes. It finally ended in 
the tiger giving several mournful howls; and 
when they were separated he slunk away to his 
corner as meck pe submissive-looking as an an- 
imal could be. 

After that day the bear was master in that 
cage, and if the tiger became unruly, he received 
a blow from the grizzly’s paw that set him to 
thinking over past events at once. 





We do not remember another instance of a ti- 
ger living in a cage in company with any other 
animal. Evidently there is no creature on earth 
that a grizzly bear is afraid of—and as the Yan- 
kee loves to boast his superiority to any other 
human tribe, we may now claim that our Rocky 
Mountain Bruin “beats the world.” 


A CANARY-BIRD SCHOOL. 

Our singing canaries come naturally by their 
song, but they do not attain the strange excel- 
lence sometimes seen, or become “fancy singers” 
| without training, any more than our great hu- 
man vocalists do. In Paris, and several other 
arge cities, they have canary schools with regu- 
lar teachers, 





| In an old civilization every cranny and corner 
|of public want is filled. A crowd of poor men 


had gradually brought the congregation to a cer-| are always ready to take advantage of an open- 


tain level of emotion by his simple and pathetic | ing of this kind to make a livelihood. 


tribute of affectionate regard for the deceased. 
When he had raised them to a sympathetic 
point, from which they would have’ easily sub- 


sided to a calmer feeling without new explosive | 


force on his part, he turned himself round from 
the audience, and uttered the simple words,— 

“Jimmy lies dere in de grabe.”’ 

Could these maimed words live? a classical 
scholar might ask. Yes, they did live, with & 
vitality and power that might well have aston- 
ished the prophet who saw the dry bones stir 
with animation. They filled the walls of the 


house as with a mighty, rushing wind of human 
emotion, with sobs of sympathy, and ejaculations 
of intense feeling. 

Half the audience rose to their feet, and several 





One of 
the curious professions is that of a canary-bird 
| teacher, where the bird is taught to sing. Most 
of his time isoceupied in training birds to sing 
in his lodgings, but he also gives lessons in the 
town if required. The ordinary bird costs three 
franes, but when it has received its education its 
value is quadrupled. Should it turn out to be a 
rara avis—say the Patti of éanary birds—the 
price becomes difficult to fix. Owners of birds 
often send them for a time to school to this pro- 
fessor to finish their education. For developing 
the musical faculties of the feathery pupil, 2 
charge of five franes is made. There are proba- 
bly more amateurs of these songsters here in 
Paris than elsewhere; hence the existence of 
such a singular calling.— Galaxy. 
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For the Companion. 


UNCLE FRANK AND UNCLE NED. 


Of course I like them both; why not? 
*Twould be strange if it were not so; 
But then, I can’t help liking them 
In different ways, you know. 
One cares for things in many sorts of manners. 
I relish figs; I simply /ove bananas! 


Uncle Frank’s a splendid fellow, now; 
There isn’t a doubt of that. 

He looks so fine in his handsome clothes, 
With his cane and glossy hat. 

And every time he comes he never misses 

Giving me ten cents and two pleasant kisses. 


Uncle Ned is not a bit the same. 
He’s older than Uncle Frank ; 
And I think most people say of him 
That he’s rather ugly and lank. 
But how he carries on, and how he glories 
In telling you the most delightful stories! 


I don’t believe they’re in any book, 
Those stories of Uncle Ned’s; 

He spins them out while he goes along, 
As a spider does her threads. 

But, gracious! what a talent he evinces 

For dragons, ogres, and ill-fated princes! 


And then he will show you London town, 
And ride you to Banbury Cross, 
And carry you all round, pick-a-back, 
Like a great, good-natured horse. 
Dear soul! he never does a thing to tease you, 
And just would stand upon his head to please you! 


And so I feel towards Uncle Ned 
(Understand it if you can) 
As though he had the heart of a child 
In the body of a man. 
But Uncle Frank—well, though it does sound funny, 
I sometimes think I only love his money! 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 





For the Companion. 
PLAYING IN THE ATTIC. 


Of all the rooms in the house, the attic was the 
most charming in the children’s eyes. And of 
all the treasures in that dim old attic, the last- 
discovered was Aunt Rachel’s old green silk um- 
brella. After bobbing up and down through the 
rain on endless errands of charity, and miles and 
miles of shopping, and driving about to funerals, 
and weddings, and meetings, it had come to rest 
its worn-out frame on a pile of patchwork quilts 
in the attic. 

It chanced that little Plum, one day playing 
hide-and-seek with Daisy up in the lovely attic, 
fell off a chest of drawers down among those 
very quilts, and soon came crawling out from be- 
hind the chest in a very funny plight. Hallf- 


laughing and half-crying, all plastered with cob- 
webs, crept little Plum, the old umbrella hooked 
into her short skirts, and bouncing along behind 
her. 





“How queer you do look, Plum!” cried merry 
little Daisy, popping her head up out of a barrel 
of newspapers, and stamping and laughing in 


such glee that the barrel nearly upset. 


“Get out of the barrel, and run away for the 
“T’ve fell off some- 
thing high up, and I’ve broken something out of 


doctor!”? screamed Plum. 


me. I feel it all thumping along the floor. It’ 
*most all of my bones, I know! O dear!” 


Daisy was out of the barrel in a twirikling, 


comforting Plum, who, still on her hands an 


knees, was crying great tears into the cobwebs 


on her cheeks. 
“Poh, don’t cry, Plum! It’s nothing but a ol 
umberella hitched on behind you.” 


COMPANION, 





Then the two little o nerge burst out into a gur- | 
gling little laugh. | 

“O goody! Anumberella! That’s high fun!”’ 
‘shouted Harum Searum from the warming-pan 
in which he was taking a sleigh-ride, Tom’s big 
boxing-gloves on his hands, Aunt Rachel’s old 
green calash towering over his curls. 

Harum Scarum, Daisy and Plum were the next 
| minute all hard at work together trying to open 
the battered old umbrella. 

Plum pinched her finger in the slide, which for 
a time made a great commotion. 

Then Daisy nearly put her eye out with one | 
of the broken whalebones, and roared very loud- 
ly with the fright and pain. Whereupon Harum 
Scaruin felt obliged to clap his boxing-glove over 
Daisy’s mouth, wagging his head threateningly 
at her, and bidding her hush up that minute, if | 
she didn’t want Nurse Crane to come climbing | 
up the garret stairs and lug them all down to the 
nursery! 

Daisy became quietas amouse. Next, Harum 
Scarum’s head got entangled among the torn silk 
and broken net-work of springs and bones. 

“Tee! hee!’’ giggled little Plum. “You look 
like a poll parrot broked out of his cage, and 
the wires all sticking up round him.” 

“You look out!”’ roared angry Harum Scarum. 

Helpful little Daisy, with her tongue thrust 
out at the corner of her mouth, and her eyes 
screwed up into little points, was working away 
to free poor Harum. At last he was gotten out, 
with his nose and cheeks well striped with 
scratches. Then the umbrella was slanted on its 
rickety handle, and all the children huddled un- 
der it. 





“Le’s be Injuns, and le’s this be our wigwam,” 
commanded Harum Scarum. 

“T don’t want to!’’ pouted Plum, shrugging 
one shoulder. “Injuns are frightsome!” 

“Yes, youdo! No, they aren’t! P’ma ‘brave.’ 
We are all three ‘braves.’ How many scalps— 
little girls’ scalps—did you bring home, Bizzy- 
wizzle? You’re Bizzywizzle, Plum. Don’t you 
darst not to be!” ‘ 

“Seventeen thousand and two!” scared little 
Plum made haste to reply. 

“Correct. How many little pale-faces did you 
roast and eat, Zanzaboo?”’ 

“Seventeen thousand and three!” 
saucy little Daisy, smacking her lips. 
| “Too much. Now le’s smoke the pipe of 
| peace.” 
Harum Scarum handed round his soap-bubble 
| pipe, and each in turn made believe smoke it. 

“Now le’s have a good, furious war-dance!”’ 

“O, le’s!”’ cried pleased Daisy, hustling out 
from under the crazy old umbrella, followed by 
Plum. 

Such a whirling of little petticoats, and twin- 
| kling of little arms and legs! such shrill war- 
whoops and frantic gestures! such an overturn- 
ing of old chairs and crashing old of crockery! 


shouted 














; such clouds of dust and yells of delight! 
“Children!” 
The little “Injuns” were as mum as the spi- 
ders overhead, 


“Children, whatever’s the racket up there? 


dinner!” 

And the rumpled, dirty little “Injuns,”’ mak- 
ing many wry faces, filed silently down the steep 
stairs, at the foot of which stood Nurse Crane, 
peering severely at them through her spectacles. 

Este GORHAM. 





A CHILD’S INFLUENCE, 


One evening when all were silent, little Mary 

8 | looked anxiously into the face of her father, who 

had ceased to pray in his family, and said, “Pa, 

is God dead?” 

d| “No, my child. Why do you ask that?” 
“Why, pa, you never.talk to Him now as you 

used to do.” 

d| These words haunted the father until he was 

mercifully reclaimed. 





Come right down this minute, and be dressed for | 


| 


| tains all the vowels? 








| 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. | 
i. | 

A PUZZLE OF GRECIAN MYTHOLOGY. 


Twenty names of heathen gods and goddesses are to be 
found in these verses. 


Once resting ’neath an aged oak, 
A miner valiant reclined ; 
A fairy by did trip, and she 
To mar such slumber was inclined. 


A bell on all the boughs she hung 
Loud tinkling, which a rondo played 

That sure must wake up all asleep— 
Whilst frantic lion discord made. 


The vest, all careful brushed at morn, 
That he had on is missing now; 

He oped his eyes and he beheld 
It swinging on the topmost bough. 





The fairy was a tyrant, she 


| No. 683 roadway, 
Tremont Street, corner Winter Stréet, Boston. -lt 


SWEEPER. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


The terrible depression of spirits and wearing pain 


caused by using metal spring trusses is never felt in the 
use of the new Elastic ‘Truss, which ‘is sold cheap and sent 
by mail when ordered, and soon cures the Rupture. 


Cir- 
culars sent free on application to the Elastic Truss Co., 
New York city. Branch — 129 


“1 New! in 1873. “Greatly Improved 
for 1874. 


| 
THE Any lady can at once understand its 
; construction and operation, A child, 
| even, can use it successtully. Buta few 
hee nts required to sweep an ordinary 
sized room, and the surface swept will ve 


WELCOME | r found clean, bright and fresh. It 
| satene no dust. Will last trom SIX 


to Tl 
| w hile. 


| Price $3 50 each. 
Forsale everywhere at House Furnish- 
ing, Hardware and General Stores, Can 
be sold in any thriying town. Packed to 
accommodate small dealers in dozen and 
half dozen cases, 


HALEY, MORSE & CoO., 
Manufacturers, 
1 and New York, 


years, working perfectly all the 


CARPET 





__| Abeowl3t 


PIANOS. 


WOODWARD & BROWN 





Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics 
Fair, 


Soston. 


pores, 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 
9—ly 





Loud laughed, * ’Tis given us to tease, 
Where bush and briar and oak-tree grow 
I'll keep you captive if I please.” 
Down fella leaf. Lo, radiant then 
The miner said (to mirth inclined), 
“Tn leaf-made cup I drink your health; 
Could I a name more worthy find?” 


The spell was o’er, the fay was gone, 
A tomtit and a sparrow bold 
Flew, and on peg as usual placed 
The vest now padded thick with gold. 


So thus a turn of luck had made 
The miner poor rich as a king; 

He had escaped the fairy’s power, 
And could a song of triumph sing. 


. 2. 
REBUS. 


A verse from a poem by Saxe. 
H. A. THAYER. 
3. 
QUADRUPLE ACROSTIC. 
1. A metal. 3. A state. 
2. Part of the body, 4. Part of the body. 
5. Paths. 

The initials, read downward, signify a mechanical 
power; read upwards, tocarouse. The finals, read 
downward, signify pulls forward; read upwards, the 
grassy surface of land. 

4. 
WORD SQUARE. 
4. A morose person, 

5. A brood. 

Rog. Rosin. 


1. A fruit. 
2. Superior. 
3. Watchful. 





Conundrums. 


Which side of a horse is the easiest to get on? 
The outside. 

When a lady faints, what figure does she need? 
You must bring her 2. 

When is a thief like a seamstress? 
and runs. 

When is literary work like smoke? 
comes out in volumes. 

When is a cigar like a ham? 
smoked. 

What goes mostly against a farmer’s grain? 
venging machine. 

hat trade is a lamp-post when the lamp is re- 

moved? A lamp-lighter. 

What trade would you recommend to a short 
man? Grocer (grow, sir.) 

Is there a word in the English language that con- 
Unquestionably. 


When he cuts 
When it 
When itis being 
His 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Butter. NEVIS 
E A 


: U B 
8 O 
ECLAT 


3. Behind a mask of innocence vice leads your sin- 
less heart astray, 
But time, as witha Rae will brush the flattering 
phantom face away ; 
And you will see before your eyes appear a pale, re- 
pulsive form, 
With none to breathe a prayer, or shield your honor 
through time’s withering storm. 
(Bee-hind-a mask-coffin-o-cents-vice leads ewer-sin- 
less-heart-ace -tray-butt-Time-ass with a hand-will- 
brush-thief-flat-ring-fan-Tom-face-a way-and-ewe-will 
bee-four-ewer-eyes-npe-ear-ape-pail-reap-ul-sieve - 
form-withe-nun - tube-wreath -ape - prayer - oar - shield - 
ewer on oar in times-withe-ring-storm.} 


4. Pond, ponder; Cyst, sister: Ache, acre; Snow, 





Clarke's 


| New Method ¢ $ Piano-Forte. 

Endorsed by the ‘Musical, Educational and 
general Press, and by Good Teachers, to be 
Beyond all Comparison the Best 
to be had at Book and Music stores. 


Sent by Mail, Price, $3.75. 
LEE & WALKER,}°*Pmabevema, 


‘HE ENCHANTED | TEA CHEST; or, ‘The 
llundred Wreaths of Perfume. Unique, puzzling 
and Attractive. A Perfume Casket and dificult Puzzle 
combined. Price 30 cents. 
Cupid’s Magic Cards. These curious cards will 
make any person, showing them, reveal their greatest se- 
crets. They oeey detection and cause great amusement, 
Price 30 cent 
Scientific ‘Experiments for Winter Evenings. 
A series of instructive and amusing experiments, easily 
performed, and without the slightest danger; accompa- 
nied by an illustrated book of instructions. Price 50 cts. 
The New Oriental Figure Pease, an endless 
source of entertainment. Price 30 cen 

Either of the above will be sent by a, postage paid, 
on receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS € ComPasy, 


No. i Chambers Street, New York. 

BOYS, GIRLS, Everybody can make $5 a day 
in spare time. Send 25 cents for outfit, 

os Hr ps ° ott. “on f noeaon worth $1. Alldoubly pleased. 

& CO., Station C, Boston. 2-7t 





$15 00 SHOT GUN. 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks; 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale; with Flask, Pouch and Wad-ceutter, for $15. Can 
besent C. O. D. with privilege to examine before paying 
— Send stamp for cireular to P. POWELL & § ° 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 37—26t 


$72 rw —___—- 


EACH WEEK. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Business strictly 
legitimate. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


-articulars free. Address J. WortTH & Co.,, 
45—35t 
© ATMEAL GLYCERINE. The best and cheapest 
TOILET SOAP, Sold everywhere. 
wILVER-PLATED WARE polished with InDExXt- 
CAL SILVER SOAP Will last many times longer than if 
polished with whiting or plate- pow der. 39— f 


LETTE rellef § ASTM A 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES. ty rman Stowe & Co. 
_ nr cstown, Mass, 


Mercantile Saving Institution, 
387 Washington St., Boston. 


All deposits made in this Institution commence drawin 
interest on the first day of each month. Interest is paic 
= deposits for all full calendar months they remain in 


unk. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for the 
express protection of its depositors. 1—138t 


5 FINELY PRI NTED Bristol visiting cards sent 
e postpaid for 25 cts. Send stamp (not postal — 
samples of Glass, Marble and Snowflake cards. Agents 
wanted. Commissions 40 to50 per cent. A. IL. FU LLER, 
Brockton, Mass. 34 


OK AGENTS WANTED 


sewed TELL IT ALL 


By Mrs. Stenhouse of Salt Lake Gi, sor 25 
op the wife of a Mormon High P; 
oduction by Mra, Stowe. This Ad FY 2 

Woman's experience lays bare the * hidden life,” 
myste secret doings, etc. of the Mormons “oh a 
ve woman sces them.” — Bright, 
Good, it is the (ay new book out, actually 
oun good things for all. It is popular every 
ev erybody, and outeells all other books three to 
Ministers say “God speed it.” Eminent women 
endorse it. Every wants it; and agents are cclling 
from 10 to20a day! 25th seommprety now in press! 
want 5,000 more trusty agents —men or women —and 
we will mail Outfit Pree to ea who willcanvass. Large 
pamphlets with full particulars, terms, etc. sent free to all. 
ddress A. D. WortTutneTon & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
A large, eight-page, inde- 


The Weekly Sun. pendent, honest and fear- 


less newspaper, of 56 broad columns. We aim to make 
the Weekly Sun the best family newspaper in the world. 
Try it. $1 4 year, postage paid. Address Tne Sun, 
New York cit 53—I3t 


N AGIC, mintH "AND MYSTERY; or, En- 
tertainments for winter evenings, containing Cha- 
rades, Games, Puzzles, Experiments, Stories, Shadows, 
etc.,ete., illustrated. Mailed to any address, on receipt of 
a three-cent stamn, by Happy Hours Company, No.1 
Chainbers Street, New York. — 48 


The Best 

Printing Presses.7%,2¢% 
Size for Cards, La- Size for = 

SER! Envelopes, &c | 8 1 1 culars, 

Business Men do their own Printing and yr 
vertising. Boys and Amateurs have delight- 
fulamusement and money making. Send stamp 
for oe speci:nens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 
ELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn, 
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CELSIO 





snorer; Sum, summer; Bomb, bummer. 











The Surscrirrion Pricr of the CoMPANION is 
$1.75, which includes the payment of the | 
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the year. | 

Tur Comranion is sent to st i s untilan e | 
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ORIGINAL USE OF PERFUMERY. | 
Delicate perfumes are pleasant, and every one en- 
joys an agreeable aroma penetrating the air with a | 
subile f nee. But even perfumes may have un- 
fortunate associations, and it is not pleasant to re- | I 
member that they were formerly used to conceal 
filth of person and of house. In old times, when 
bathing was rarely practised, and clothes were worn | 
without washing for weeks or months together, it 
was indispensable for fashionable people to use per- 
fumes to neutralize other odors which betrayed the } 
personal uncleanliness, They were used, therefore, | 

















almost universally, and no one mingling in good so- | 
ciety could afford to be without them. But since | 
cleanliness of person and frequent changes of under- 
garments have become the habits of civilized life, | 
perfumes are less needed, They are still common in 
Fastern life, where the old habits have not been 
changed. 


ne veneer 
A NEW METHOD OF CURE, 

A patent has recently been procured in France for 
a chamber in which baths of compressed air may be 
administered to invalids. As long ago as 1852 the 
Academy of Science, of France, awarded a prize of 
two thousand franes to M. Tabarie, for the inven- 
tion of this method of treatment for persons afflicted 
with diseases of the respiratory organs. 





There are 
now institutions for the practice of this treatment in 
Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Russia and France. 
The most celebrated are in Vienna and Stock- 
holm. In latter, cighty thousand baths had 
been administered before the year 1868. 

Renewed attention has recently been called to this 
method by the 


those 
the 


researches of some French physi- 
cians, but it is doubtful whether it has proved or 
ever will prove a cure for the dreadful disease of con- 
sumption. One almost begins to expect that the 
next thing scientific men will be attempting for the 
benefit of the sick will be not only a new atmos- 
phere, but a new world altogether. 

a 

HAY IN NORWAY. 

It is hard work for farmers in Norway to raise hay 
for their cattle. The summer is short, and the air 
full of moisture and clouds. Grass does not readily 
grow, and, when cut, is not easily dried. But the | 
farmers have a good deal of Yankee shrewdness, 
and manage to force nature to do her work well. 


Hay appears to be of considerable value in Nor- 
way, for it is cut and carefully gathered up by hand- } 
fuls in the most extraordinary places. It seems 
strange to an American to see haymakers at work on 
the rocky side of a mountain, where an American | 
farmer woulkt hardly expect half-a-dozen sheep to | 
glean « living, and, stranger still, to see a man cut- 
ting hay on the roof of his own house; yet this is 
done, for sods of carth take the place of tiles on the 
farm-! — s about the village from which I direct 
this letter; the sods are kept in their place by a bor- 
der of heavy stones; between these, in time, a natu- 
ral lawn springs up, and is reaped by the inhabitants 
several times in a year, and regularly pastured by 
the goats and poultry. T must not omit to notice the 
curious manner, too, in which the peasants dry their 
hay. They erect hurdles all over the meadows and | 

! 
| 











suspend the fresh-cut grass upon it in swathes, ex- 
actly like clothes drying on a horse, so that it gets a 
maximum of the very brief sunshine, anda mini- 
mum of the very frequent rains. 
~ ee 
AN INGENIOUS PIGEON. 

There is an old song for the nursery, telling how a | 
monkey used a cat's paw to get hot chestnuts out of 
the fire. The monkey was shrewd and wicked. A} 
correspondent of Nafure says that he saw pigeons 
try a similar experiment to get corn: 





Having occasion to wait for my pony to be har- 
nossed at an inn, a few years s ine e, my attention was 
directed by a gentleman (a resident of the neighbor- 
hood) with whom Iwas acquainted, to the strange 
conduct of 2 pigeon. A number of them were feed- 
ing on a few oats that had accidentally been let fall 
while fixing te nose-bag on a horse standing at bait. 





Having finished ¢ 

rose, flapped its wings furiously, flew directly at the | stomach, 
| horse’s eyes, causing ; the animal to toss his head, and | 
in doing so, of course, shake out more corn. Is 
this sev 
supply had been exhausted. 
ers to consider t 
passed through that pigeon’s brain before it adopted 


| aim as quick as this, and hit’’- 
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r HE 
all the grain at hand, a large aid 


saw | 
fact, whenever the 

I leave it to your read- | 
ain of thoughts that must have 





ral times repeated; in 





thet 





the clever method above narrated of stealing the 

horse’s provender. 
— = 

A STORY 


The late Hon. 


INTERRUPTED. 


Anson Burlingame was one evening 


at a friend’s house in the country, sitting on the 
| lower casing of au open window, some six feet from 
| the 


ground, The conversatioa was upon shooting, 
an art in which Mr. Burling: 
As the many instance s of good shots we 
became somewhat excited, xtending his arms 
in the attitude of one aiming e, said “I can take 
What Mr. Bur- 
lingame could hit, and at what d was never 
known, for just then his head went out of the win- 
dow, dra. his fect after it. A Scotch journal 
tells of a similar interruption: 





ame W: 





sre told, he 















istance, 





A man took ¢ 
barrel on Micl 






eat on the head of an emy ty flour- 
un Grand Avenue on Saturday, and 
remarked, “I got down the n and loaded her up 
| heavy, and just as Iw At this point the 
head fell in, and the man, or about half of him, dis- 
appeared, while his legs loomed up like a schooner’s 
masts. He was helped out, and a boy hired to rub 
sweet oil on his back, but, in spite of the earnest en- 
treaties of the crowd, he would not go on wich the 
story. 








> 
SEX IN EGGS. 

Poultry raising has become a profitable business 
lin this county, from the high price paid for fancy 
breeds of fowls. If there were any sure way of dis- 
gs, so as to know which produce pul- 





tinguishing eg 
lets and which roosters, it would be a great point 
gained. A Pennsylvania farmer claims that he has 
found a safe test: 


Last summer I hatched 122 chicks from eggs se- 
. ected on this principle, 119 of which were pullets. 

always select eges of medium size, belie ving them 
to be the best for this purpose. I then get a large 
lamp (kerosene) a 1d ta ike an egg in my right hand, 
between the thumb an fore fingers, big end up- 
permost, and hol« ti 3 ne he light as poss®ble ; 
then lay the litUle finger of the left hand across the 
middle of the egg. This will throw the light in the 
then turn it around slowly and you will per- 
ceive a dark spot the of athree-cent piece, di- 
rectly in the centre of the large end, or on one side. 
s 1 raise poul for eges and for market, I of 
course set only eggs for pullets, w ith a few for cock- 
erels, to replace the cocks of last year. The 122 eggs 
which hatched all had the air Dubble on one side, 
and were expected to hatch nothing but pullets; and 
only 11-2 per cent. did fail to hatch pullets. 




















egg; 











———— 
MUD PIES. 

St. Petersburg, as our readers well know, is the 
capital of Russia. But the “Mud-Pie Club” will be 
interested to learn that the ‘City Fathers’”’—they re- 
ally deserve the name—make special provision for 
the amusement of the branch of that large Associa- 
tion there located: 


In many of the small parks of that city there are, 
here and there, larg € open spaces cor ered with grav- 
Every morning in each of these spaccs may be 
seen a large pile of sand, cone shaped, about four 
fect high, and six feet in diameter at the base. Af- 
ter breakfast all the children, equipped with little 
hatchets, sp: udes and w: ious, repair to these cones 
and employ themselves in digging dow1 and seatter- 
ing the material, according to their “ys over the 
gravelspaces. Next morning the cones ar ady for 
another assault. The city government prov ides the 
sand, and has it piled into cones each night. 














ons — 
“DON'T WAKE MY MOTHER.”’ 


This affecting incident we clip from the Portland 
Transcript : 


A Mrs. W. Crediford, an aged lady of Alfred, Me., 
being poor, feeble and alone, recently set out on an 
emigrant train to see her chi lren residing in Cali 
fornia. Herson went up the road from San Fran- 
cisco to mect her, and found her worn out with the 
fatigues of the journey. She rested her head on his 
shoulder and went to sleep. A gentleman in the car 
noticing something peculiar in her attitude, asked: 

“What is the matter with that lady?” 

“Hus h,”’ replied the son, ‘don’t wake my moth- 
er. 

“No fear,” said the 
wake again in this wor 

He was right. Quie tly leaning on the breast of 
her son, the poor old lady had yielded t to fatigue and | 
peacefully passed away. 








ge ntle man, “she will never 











PROGRESS IN NEATNE 
The bump of order is not fully developed in child- | 
hood, and many a girl is sorely puzzled to find things 





Ss. 


she has misplaced, and makes promises of reform | 


when the troubled mother lectures heron the need 
of greater neatness. All such will appreciate the de- 
light of a school-girl in mastering all difficulties: 

A young lady, whose place of residence it is un- 
necessary to de signate, was so deficient in the faculty 






¢ ntinually drawing 
from her ‘mothe “, veareful and orderly lady, the ad- 
monition to have “2 place for every thing, and every 
thing in its place.” It had little effect, and at length 
the girl went to boarding-school. Soon after, in one 
of her letters home, the following sentence occurred : 
“O mother, I’ve found a place for every thing! It’s 
in the bottom drawer of my bureau.” 


- -- 


A PERPLEXED SCHNEIDER, who had made a gar- 
ment fora youth, and found himself unable to dis- 
pose of the surplus fulness which appeared when 
trying it on to the voung candidate, declared vocif- 
erously, “De coat is goot. Is no fault of de coat. 
De poy is too tin.” 


A COLORED WOMAN in New York, having eaten 


vickles all her life without injuring her complexion, | 
f willing to certify that the notion prevalent among | 


young ladies, that a free nse of them will turn the 
skin yellow, is without foundation in fact, 





s very proficient. | 


S COM PANION. | 
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TaKE Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, if you have a “9 
Com. 






VEGETINE has never failed to effect a cure, giving tone 
and strength to the system debilitated by disease. 
Com. 


LaDIEs pre! ac Eureka Machine Twist on account of its 
superior strength, smoothness and elasticity Com. 
| 


aos | 


THE “Cenes? Spool Silk and Button- hole Twist 
| neither knot nor rav el, but work smoothly, and are in- | 
; tended for hand or machine sewing. 
exception, super-excellent. 


NEGLECTED CouGHs AND COLDs.—Few are aware of 
| the importance of checking a Cough or ‘“*Common Cold,” 
| in its first stage; that which in the beginning would yield 
| to“Brown’s Broncutat Trocugs,” if neglected, often 
works upon the resend 


Save Sour Hair.—If you seine to save your hair and 
keep it in a strong and healthy condition, use Burnett’s 
Cocoaine. Twenty years ago a single bottle saved a lady’s 
hair in a desperate case, in which all other treatment had 
failed; and since that time thousands of cases of Bald- 
ness, Dandruff, Loss of Hair and Irritation of the Scalp 
have yielded to the same remedy. Com. 








["PROVEMENTS. 


Whichever way we turn our eyes, 
We see improvements have been made; 
Each seeking by some new device 
To east all others in the shade; 
In commerce and mechanics too, 
at changes a few years do show; 
Thing :3 which our fathers never knew, 
‘or dreamed of fifty ATS AO. 
See what IMPROVEMENTS at TlENNO’s, 
Where Boys can buy a “Stir COMVLETE,” 
Of handsome seasonable * oTHES,” 
Cc orner of Beac h and W ashington Street. 
pe q per day: athome. Terms Free. 
$5 to $20 per o. Stixson & Co., Portland, 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. Send 3-cent 
stamp for circulars. Wa. Leckre & Co., Chicago, Il. 
ECIPES FOR COLORED FIRES (10 kinds). 

Hair Oil, Tooth Powder and Cologne. Sent for 2: arin 3. 

Addrefs W. M. Cutts, Brandon, Vt. 2— 


3 VISITING CARDS in7 tints, 20 cts. 
cts., or 40 Scroll Cards of Birds, 20 cts. Sent by J. 
- HUSTED, Nassau, Renss. Co. 52-tf 


N INTERESTING specimen of Slate, containing 
impressions of Fiowers, Ferns, Leaves, ete., showing 
ee formation of Coal, sent postpaid for 25 cents. 
Ik, &. Martin, Box 72, Ashla nd, Sch. Co., Pa St 


~ PREVENTIVE.— Children that soil the bedding 
can be cured. One bottle of “Constitution Water” 
willdo it. Dose 15 to 40 drops. For sale by all Drug- 
gists. 5leow4t 
FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. Ninth edition 
of our Illustrated Price Catalogue, 70 pages, now ready, 
rice 25 cents. Lists, ete., free. ARTHUR H. WHEELER. 
Lowell, Mass. 2—2t 
HE ATTENTION of invalids who are suffering 
from Kidney, Bladder and Glandular diseases, like- 
wise from diabetes, mental and physical debilit 
and complaints incidental to the urino-genital organs 
directed to Li NT ’s Remepy. It affords prompt relief and 
is a positiv tre for the above named troubles. W. E. 
CL: ARK E, ‘Proprietor, Providence, R.I. 3—it 


NOVELTY 
Printing-Pres 
Unequalled i 























Address 











Outfit +" 














SSeS 


Amateur or Business 
urposes. 
2,500 in use. 
Send stamp for ILLUSTRATED CaAtT- 
ALOGUE With Agents’ Addresses to 
BENJ. O. WOODS & CO., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Every 
ee ot Printing Material, 
47 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Card Pr eae, price $5. l—ly 


SOUAURYD'S§ 


ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. Sam- 
ples of Snowflake, Marble, Satin and all colors of 
anak Cards, FREE. Agents wanted; outfit 20 cents. 
ULLMAN «& CO., 12 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 2 














| 
| 
I will send 12 Flowering a for One Dollar 
| (your choice from 100 sorts), by MAIL OR EXPRESS. 


| MY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
Ss E. describesthe cultureof Plants & Seeds, 
| to customers free; others, 10c. Address 
WM. rE. BOWDITCH, 645 Warren st., Boston, Mass. 
A HARMLESS 
And most delightful toilet preparation for beautifying the 
ec omplexion and preserving the skin is Laird’s “Bloom of 
Youth.” Genuine prepared only by George W. Laird. It 
is perfectly simple and pure, and warrs anted free from any 
material detrimental to health. It is far superior to the 
old-fz —s beantiflers, such as powders, chalk, meen fun, 
) ete., , for imparting youth and beauty to the skin. 
The “nt 10 som of Youth” is preferable to any other prepara- 
tion offered for the same purpose. Sold at all draggists 
and fancy goods stores. 75 cents per bottle. 3—lt 


20 FINE VERBENAS FOR $1. 


Any of the following named plants sent by mail, 
stage paid, at lUcentseach. Any three sorts for 
cents, or fifteen for $1. Noorder received for 
less than 25 cents. Fuchsias, Geraniums (Double 
1. Sce ate <i and Ivy), Begonias, Carnations, 
Pin al reas, Basket Plants, Ageratums, 
Abutilon, pee E., Coleus, Cannas, Chrysan- 
hemums, H: ard lox, Cuphea, Kupatoreums, 
Stevias, Feverfew, Heliotropes, Heterocentrum, 


| 
| 








Libonia, Mahernia, Pilea, Smilax, Double Petunias, 


Solanum Ca ‘apsicastrum, Veronic 





8s. One packet As-' 

Balsam, Petunia, Phlox and Verbena for 25 

outs. My Mlustrated Catalogue of New Plants 

Seeds for 1875, and any two packets of the above 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Address 

. A. REESER & CO., Erie, Pa. 











| 





SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


One bottle of Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup will re- 


| move all kinds of worms from a whole f fnmily. Geo. C. 
Goopwis & Co., 1st 


Boston, 


They are, without | 
Com. | 





GASKELL'S- COMPENDIUM. 


| Learn to Write a Beautiful Hand at Home, 





In the Premium List of the Companion, Prof. Soak 4} 

Frincipel of Bryant & Stratton College, Ma 
-, offered to send to all for $1, postpaid, by ma a 

yooh of his COMPLETE ComPENDIUM for self-instrux rh 
in writin 

This beautiful work was published two years ago, and 
has now reached a sale of over Twenty-two T'liou 
Copies! It has gone to almost every city and town in the 
nation, and has done more to improve the hand-writing 
of young people than any other publication. 

Below we give short extracts from lette 
have ordered it, which show how it is liked: 

Please send me fifty more Compendiums by first ex- 
ress. Aim just getting them started. 8. M. Newuatt, 
-aymaster Pemberton fills, Lawrence, Mass. 

The Compendium is received. It is beautiful- —jus st the 
thing for us all. H.B. Dicks, Druggist, Natchez, M 

As T expected, I find it far superior to the “ 
Key.” For cash enclosed send another copy. 














f a few who 








iss. 





LEE, Teacher, Hamilton, Minn. 
The Compendium takes immensely. 


I pols four with- 
all want it. 
DENSMORE, Argus and Patri jot Ofice M ontpelier, 





Vt. 
Please send me ten more Copeiees | ea € 
It is a splendid = and sells! 4 SE 
Keeper for Brooklyn Lumber Co.  ioeek 1 . 
The aa yas ie I received "from you is worth its 
weight in gold. I should like the agency for this town, 





Please send me your terms. >, BUCKINGHAM, Fill- 
more, Minn. 
Your C — or is giving me some new hints almost 


every day. It is in the ticket office, and I don’t fail to use 
it. Itis excellent. F.B. TiLLotTson, Lyndonville, Vt. 

I received your Complete Compendium. It is beauii- 
ful. Tacceptthe agency, Enclosed find $5 for a few to 
commence with. ORrMAN Hicks, Readsboro’, Vt. 

Please send five more Compendiums for cash e 
It is becoming known and takes well. J.L.C 
West Newfield, Me. 

Send ten more Cempendiams by first mail for cash en- 
closed. ‘The work sells well; everybody likes it. Ima 
ALLEN, Argos, Ind. 

Everybody here has heard of your penmanship, an a 
am anxious to see the Compendium and secure 
agency. Isend $2in this. Please forward C qn 
for samples and certificate of agency. A.W.VA 
Swedonia, Ill. 

Enclosed find cash for twenty more Compendiuins. I 
am now at work in the town schools. They need some- 
body here to supply the schools with ins 
manship. It is a God-send. Noone und 
even _the teachers themselves. 
den, Me. 

Please send me six Compendiums and my certificate of 
agency. The Compendium pleases every onc here, and 
when T get time to fe around, I shall order again. C.D. 
Foster, Hebron, ™ 


Please send by first mail ten more Compendiums. § 
write again soon. Iam teaching writing schools an 
troducing it where Igo. J.D. MonTGOMERY, West Leb- 
anon, Me. 

The Se gy is received. and I am much pleased 
with it. It is beautiful almost beyond description, and 
pk be in every family where there are young people. 

send you cash fortwenty more at agent’s rates, which 
please Send by first mail. Send my certificate’of agency, 

Will send ae order soon. Miss FANNIE MASTER- 
MAN, Weld, 

Enclosed is ail for twelve Compendiums, which please 
send immediately. They take well here. C. H. Lane- 
LEY, Northwood Centre, N. I 


We have had so many humbugs here that I thought 
your advertisement was of the same nature; but | run 
the risk—and, for a wonder—received the Compendium! 
And a beautiful thingitis. I can’t say enough in its fa- 
vor. I want the aaenCy | for the county if you “i inl be so 
good. W.'T. F1ELD, P. M., Anderson’s Mills, 8. 

Ihave the general supervision of the W vi Dep 
ment here, giving personal instruction toa large number, 
and I would like every student to have a copy of your 
beautiful Compendium. If this place is not already 
taken, [should like the agency here. I send $5, for which 
send Re ty (Prof. 2 R. Berns, Principal of 
oo Department Co legiate Institute, Jamestown, 

Please send me four Compendiums by first mail for 
—? of mine. It is well liked by all whoseeit. ‘Tos. 
J. L. PELKY, Placerville, Idaho. 

I received the Compendium yesterday. Every one that 
sees it calls it splendid. I want a certificate of agency 
right away to work with. Isend cash for two more. W. 
T. Perkrys, Ashland, N. H. 

Enclosed please find $5 for more Conary a : 
ee a must sell rapidly everywhere. H. F. Syow 

Naples, Me. 

The Com 














ion in p 
ands it—r not 
FRED O. YouNnG, Cam- 















te 


ndiums came in ail condition. They are 
splendid. shall do my utmost in extending their sale 
here, FRANK M, TUTTLE, Pin Oak, Texas. 

I received the Compendium all right Saturday. 
surely the best self-instructor I ever saw. I would 
exchange it for any thing else of the kind I know of. 
send cash encl for anvther copy. J. L. Briccs, 
Natick, R. I. 

T enclose in this, $1 for your Compendium. I want the 
agency for this place. I purchased a Compendium from 
your agent in Keene two months ago. and have made won- 
derful improvement since. Itis the best thing I ever saw. 
BenJ. W. PEAKE, East Bethel, Vt. 

Go on, noble penman! Our country still needs 
Such instruction as this for her promising youth; 
Send forth the Compendium—sow the good'seed, 
It will spring up in time as enduring as truth. 
Epitk Beaumont, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The most perfect and beautiful of any thing I have ever 
seen. Iam delighted with it. Wm. H. Stinson, Dunbat- 
ton, N. H. 

To say that I am pleased with it, does not express my 
admiration. It is the most beautiful work I have eve! 

. I will act as your agent here. As my business 5 
teaching, it will not interfere, but rather coincide with m 
profession. Miss CLARA J. PATTERSON, Joliet, 

The PReMic™ List cives a full description of the Com- 
PENDIUM. A copy will be mailed, postpaid, to any ad- 
dress for one dollar. Registered letters and money orders 
at our risk. If you want a splendid chance to make money 
this winter selling the Comrrnpiv™ to your friends and 
schoolmates, write for the agency when yon send for the 
COMPENDIUM, and posters and circulars to commence 
business with, will be mailed you /ree. Youn will it find ® 
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will sell to everybody. Address Pror 
Principal Bryant é& Stratton College, A hg - d.H 
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